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HEN YOU SAY that “Canadian Club” 
is a fine old whisky, you have world- 
wide judgment to confirm you. Insuring 

quality and purity by his careful distilling processes, 
Hiram Walker was in no haste to market his first 
“Canadian Club” 75 years ago. For he knew—as you 


do—that proper aging makes the best of whisky 


Hiram Wal 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO , 


better. Today Hiram Walker & Sons—operating on 
a scale undreamed of in 1858 —still cling fast to the 
original Walker principles. Quality and purity are 
paramount, Aging must go on for years. With prin- 
ciples such as these back of it, any product which bears 
the Hiram Walker name will conform to the high 


standard of value established by “Canadian Club.” 


= 


Y 


PEORIA, ILLINO 


Lond 


This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY 


No book in years has received such 
unreserved praise from men and wo- 
men of eminence. The comments be- 
low could be multiplied, from letters 
and editorials, a hundred times over. 


CHARLES A. BEARD : 
“A smashing book of exposition, inter- —to those who join the Book-of-the- 


pretation, and damnation. I hope that it 


i Il the C. i d Ki h ht- 
ae ead + aan song che ont the oad. Month Club at this time eee it costs 
PY You may quote me as saying this.” 
é nothing to belong and you donot 
ARTHUR BRISBANE | 
“Nobody will ever write a book that will have to take a book every month 


tell as much about the war as those pictufes 
can tell. There is the war before you.” 


WALTER LIPPMANN E suggest that you send the coupon below to 


“Slieneanen 0 ques mmuiy sheseesaie ties get full information as to what the Book-of- 


these before but put together as they are in the-Month Club does for book-readers. Are you 
this book they are overwhelming in their 
power to convey the awful truth." 


HEYWOOD BROUN 


««_.. the best of the war books. ‘Tactical 
Blunder, standing in black type under the 
picture of dead men in a trench, says just 
as much as anybody has achieved in a 
hundred thousand words.” 





aware, for instance, that as a member you are never 
obliged to take the specific book-of-the-month chosen 
by the judges? You may buy it or not, as you please, 
after reading the judges’ pre-publication report about 
it. There are no dues, no fees, no fixed charges of 





any kind. You simply pay the regular retail price 
for such books as you decide to buy. What then is 


HERVEY ALLEN the advantage of joining? 


**All chat can be done with the visual sense There are man for instance ook- i i . 
to give the reader of this book a personal Y» rb dividends: for every dollar 


experience of warfare has been accomplished. its members spend on books they receive back on the average 
The photograph editing is superb, and , 
Mr. Stallings’ captions little less’ than over 50% in the form of free books. There are many other 


miraculous.”” 





advantages not readily measurable in money, that cannot be out- 
HERBERT BAY ARD ) Heed nase ior lack of space. por toeg within the next year, the 
SWOPE ; distinguished judges of the Club will choose as the book-of-the- 
a an 4 Meley Sem be month or recommend as alternates, at least a few books that you 
f sadly mage age E : : , : , 
force s deag him ence bem S | ee will be very acetone not to miss and which you will buy anyway. 
Why not—by joining the Club—make sure you get these instead 
IDA M. TARBELL of missing them, which so often happens; get the really substantial 
OP ARE AS ER a Te advantages the Club affords, and at the same time get a copy of 
captions. They are so grim ard understand- THE FIRST WORLD W AR, free. 


ing. Never have I seen a book which better 
proved the self-deception, the insanity and 





unspeakable horror of war.” —_B_A_EF_-A_X_4¥_E_E¥_E_E_E_EK_K_&__5_4E_-&__* =~ 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BOOK -OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 232 


BUTLER 386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ain production, af cade wali ine i send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the 


found in thousands upon thousands of our Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no 
public libraries and schools where the obligation to subscribe to your service. 

youth of today may obtain through the eye 
the most vivid of impressions of the horrors, 
the cruelties and barbarities of war.” 


Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 
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Commissions 
Money for the luxuries of life. 


You can earn—and easily, pleasantly 
—extra money representing NEWS- 
WEEK. Selling experience is unnec- 
essary. Give your penapncts a few 
minutes to look through a copy of 
NEWS-WEEK and the publication 
sells itself . . . It is useful. It is dif- 
ferent. 


NEWS-WEEK is the fastest pub- 
lished news-magazine in America— 
the only news-magazine to cover 
world news in all its phases—events 
—pictures—background and classi- 
fied as to importance. 

Use the coupon below to assure early ac- 


tion. Sell now. Sample copies and instruc- 
tions will be sent to you without charge. 


L. S. Erger, Representatives’ Sub. Dept. 


NEWS-WEEK 
1270 6th Avenue, New York 
Please send me sample copy and instructions. 
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Color sequence of News-Week covers for Volume III: 
First Saturday of a month, blue; second, red; third, 
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MORE WINGS FOR THE NAVY: The Vinson 
Bill passed by the House authorizes the 
President to purchase 1,184 new planes. 
Photo shows the aircraft carrier Saratoga.— 
(See page 8). (International). 

ANARCHIST RETURNS: Immigration in- 
spector checks the passport of Emma Gold- 
man as she enters the United States with 
permission to stay 90 days.—(See page 13). 
(Acme). 

JAPANESE WAR LORD: Gen. Senjuro Haya- 
shi, with his family at Tokyo, where he as- 


sured other nations that Japan desires 
peace.—(See page 8). (Keystone). 
DILLINGER ARRAIGNED: Prosecutor Estill 


and Prisoner Dillinger (right) in a friendly 
pose at Crown Point, Ind., where the public 
enemy was arraigned for murder.—(See page 
14). (Wide World). 

SENATOR BLACK INSPECTS: The two small 
packages on top were the correspondence 
that Senator Hugo Black (right) found in 
these file cases of former Postmaster Gen- 
eral Brown.—(See page 11). (Acme). 
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LETTERS 


A CONNECTION 

I was glad to see evidence of the fact that you lik 
“The Case of the Gold Coins,”’ which you are 
the Jan. 20 News-Weex. But a typographical error 
seems to have crept into the printing of the title, As 
given in News-Weex it reads: “‘The Case of the 


Gods’’! 
F. P. Frazier, 
Publicity Manager 





J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCIENTISTS’ RELIGION 


I wish to protest what to my mind was far from a 
straightforward statement in News-Weex of Jan, 6 in 
regard to the religious faith of Professor Compton. You 
quote Professor Compton: “‘Science can have no quarrel 
with religion which postulates a God to whom men are 
as his children,” also stating that the great scientists 
Jeans, Eddington, and Millikan hold the same. It is a 
far cry from God as above described to the Jehovah of 
the Bible, but many people in reading your article 
would gather from it that the above famous gentlemen 
were orthodox Christians, that their great learning and 
the “Old Time Religion” could march along together in 
perfect harmony. 

Would it not be much clearer to your readers to say 
that while these great men of science believe in God as 
a principle they do not believe in him as a person, nor 
lay any claim to having knowledge of his “‘will’’ and 
“attributes,”’ etc.? That neither do they believe in di- 
vine revelation, miracles, devils, nor ghosts. Nor do 
they believe in individual immortality. Albert Einstein 
has been quoted that to his mind personal immortality 
is a very childish notion. These men call themselves 
“‘Religionists’’ because they believe in God and follow 
the moral precepts of Jesus—and that is all there is to 
the matter. 

I enjoy News-WeEeEk very much because it very ably 
covers the outstanding news of the world each week in 
a fair, unbiased manner—no propaganda, no apparent 
effort to color the news or mold opinion. Just a plain 
interesting statement of facts. 

AUSTIN JOHNSON 

Tulsa, Okla. 

SPEEDING CENTRIFUGE 

Under your department of Science in News-Werx 
of Dec. 16, 1933, you told about a centrifuge which 
revolved 1,200,000 revolutions a minute, or if my math- 
ematics is right, 200,000 revolutions a second. I have 
taken quite a bit of physics and can’t understand or 
imagine how anything could possibly revolve with such 
speed. And I am wondering whether you could have 
made a mistake in your figures. 

This is only the second issue I have read, but find 
News-WEEK a most interesting weekly. 

R. C. DaucHerty 

Brunswick, Me. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: News-WeEeEk made no mistake. 
Incredible though it sounds, the pea-sized rotor does 
revolve at 1,200,000 a minute. Since no metal bearing 
would stand up under such terrific punishment, the 
rotor whirls on a cushion of gaseous hydrogen and is 
powered by liquid hydrogen. 


THE SCHUMACHER PLAN 


The letter on Federal Crime Control by President 
J. J. Schumacher of Southeastern University is so good, 
timely, and to the point that I am sorry it cannot be 
more widely read and then acted upon. 

If we had more clear thinking, level-headed Ameri- 
cans of his type, our fair land would not be under the 
heel of crime as it is at present. The sob sisters and 
mushy sentimentalists have had their innings for quite 
too long a time. Stern uncompromising justice through 
Federal crime control is the only remedy. 

FRANK KAHAN 

Seattle, Wash. 


SOURCES ON SPAIN 
I enjoy your publication and I’m writing for further 
help. Our study group is working on foreign relations 
and we can get no material on Spain. Could you put 
us on to a source of material? 
Carotyn C, Bippte 
Menominee, Mich. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: There are as yet few publica- 
tions dealing with present-day Spain. The following 
may prove useful for study group purposes: 

Brandt: ‘‘The New Spain,” University of Chicago 

Press, 1932. $4. 
Foreign Policy Association, New York City: 
“Spain Under the Dictatorship,” 1929. 25c. 
“Spain Under the Republic,” 1933. 25c. 

Harper’s Magazine, Oct., 1933: “What Alfonso Left 
Behind,” by John Gunther. 

The Nation, Oct. 18, 1933; Nov. 1, 1933: “The 
Revolution in Spain,’’ by Anita Brenner. | 

The New York Times, Oct. 8, 1933: “‘Spain’s Stage 
Set for the Second Act,’”’ by Anita Brenner. 

The New York Times, Dec. 17, 1933: “Spain, Her 
Republic Failing, Girds for a Bitter Conflict, by 
Anita Brenner. 


NON-CATHOLIC OPPONENTS 

In News-Week, Jan. 27, 1934, under the heading 
Science (why not under Business, Law, Fourth Estate, 
or At Home?) you mention the hearings on the Pierce 
(Birth-Control) Bill before the Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives. Those who depend 
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More Knowledge At Your Fingertips 
Than Four Years of College Could Give You-—in 


THIS ONE GREAT BOOK 


Never before has so much valuable information been gathered into ONE handy volume! 





incredibly low price. 


Never before has a REAL Encyclopedia been made in ONE convenient book. 
before has such a vast amount of information in such useful form been offered at this 
A miracle of completeness, of convenience, of economy. 22,000 


Never 





articles covering every branch of human knowledge. The list of subjects which follows 
is far from complete, but it gives you a suggestion of the wonderful scope of this mar- 


A REAL Encyclopedia 
Complete in ONE Volume 


velous book: 


AGRICULTURE 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Races, Worship 
Superstition 
Marriage 


ARCHAEOLOGY 
Egypt. India 
Babylonia 
Greece, America 


ARCHITECTURE 
Pyramids 
Temples, Tombs 
Skyscrapers 


ASTRONOMY 


Instruments 
Solar System 
P lanets, Meteors 


AVIATION 
Airplanes 
Dirigibles 
Air Lines 
Instruments 


BIOGRAPHY 


Scientists 
Statesmen 
Inventors 
Artists 


BIOLOGY 


Evolution 


Capital, Labor 


EDUCATION 


Public 
Industrial 
Universities 
Museums 


ELECTRICITY 


Radio, Television 
Motors 
Dynamos 
Measurements 
Transmission 
Telephony 


ENGINEERING 


Mining 
Bridges, 
Tunnels 
Hydraulics 
Surveying 
Road- Building 


EXPLORATION 
FINE ARTS 


Sculpture 
Painting 


Dams 


Earthquakes 


GOVERNMENT 


Constitutions 

Legislatures 
Administrators 

Judiciary 


HISTORY 


Discoveries 
Wars, Alliances 
Revolutions 


HOME 
ECONOMICS 
DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE 


Diets, Heating 
Plumbing 

efrigeration 
Leases 


HORTICULTURE 


Landscaping 
Hot! 10uses 
Gardening 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


Lighting 
Furniture 
ugs, Carpets 

Tapestries 


INVENTION 


Airplane 
Automobile 
Oil_ Burners 
X-Rays 
Wireless 
LAW 
P roperty 
Crime, Civil 


Commercial | 
Administrative 


LITERATURE AND 
DRAMA 


Novels 
Fables 


Poetry, 
Satires, 


MANUFACTURING 


Textiles 


Vehicles 
Ceramics 
Steel, Cotton 
Machinery 


MATHEMATICS 


Arithmetic 
Algebra 
Geometry 
Trigonometry 
Calculus 


MEDICINE 


Prophylaxis 
Pathology 
Therapeutics 
Surgery, Drugs 


MUSIC 
Opera 
Irchestra 


Dance, Sacred 
Instruments 


PHILOSOPHY 


Plato, Spinoza 
Schopenhauer 


PHYSICS 


Heat, Light 
Magnetism 
Radioactivity 
Acoustics 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Bones, Muscles 
Nerves 
Circulation 
Respiration 


RELIGION 


srahmanism 
Buddhism 
Judaism 
Christianity 
Mohammedan- 
ism 


SOCIOLOGY 


Marriage 
Defectives 
Criminals 
Unemployment 
Prostitution 


WORLD WAR 


Alliances 
Campaigns 
Actions 


ZOOLOGY 


Form, Habit 
Reproduction 
Instinct 
Habitat 


MODERN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


ILLUSTRATED 


Breeding Leather, Glass Spencer, Dewey etc., etc., etc. 


Have You Ever Seen a Bargain to Equal This? 


The latest and most up-to-date En- 
cyclopedia. Brand new in contents as 
well as manufacture. All information 
based on latest records and statistics. 


Edited by A. H. McDANNALD 
Editor, The Encyclopedia Americana 
22,000 articles, 1,250,000 words, 

over 1,300 pages, 1,160 Illustrations 
—Size 6x9x1°; Inches 
Handy Thumb-Notch Index 
Durable Linen Binding 


Completely New from Cover to Cover 


Etching ; 
Wood Carving 
Printing 


rom FORESTRY 
| Rec GAMES AND 
Manufactures SPORTS 
Transportation Contract Bridge 
Management Baseball 
Football, Golf 


Accounting 
CHEERY GEOGRAPHY 
Mountains 


Elements 

Compounds , 
Oceans, Rivers 

Cities 


Formulas 
GEOLOGY 


Processes 
Rocks, Fossils 


ECONOMICS 
Minerals 


Heredity, Sex 
Embryology 


Only 


$43.50 


na a Complete 
Production 
Consumption 


The MODERN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
The Scope of 20 Big Volumes in ONE 








This is an astounding volume—a REAL Encyclopedia in 
scope, meeting every reference need—yet all in ONE conven- 
ient volume. It is based on a new and practical plan—to 
offer the essential facts on every subject without wasting 
words and space on unnecessary, long-winded discussions. 
That is why it has been possible to cover the range of 
TWENTY big books in ONE convenient volume. No more 
tedious wading through ponderous reference works of many 
volumes. Now the facts you want are quickly found. No 
more long complicated treatises to strain your eyes, tax 
your patience, and waste your time. Now the information 
you need is yours instantly in the fewest, simplest words. 
Think of the saving in time and effort, think of the ease and 
simplicity of getting the knowledge you need! Here’s the 


If you mail the coupon promptly we 
will send you a splendid handy Atlas 
with 32 pages of 4-color maps cover- 
ing the whole world. You may keep 
it free even if you return the Ency- 
clopedia. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
OR MAIL THIS COUPON 


— ———— ee oe ee ee ce eee 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers, * | 
Dept. 642, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Ship me, fully prepaid, for one week's free examina- 


An Easy and 
Practical Way 
to Acquire 


A LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


In this one great book, you 
have more practical and cul- 
tural information right at your 
fingertips than four years in 
lege could give you, yet 
every item is written so clearly 
that it is an invaluable ref- 
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- Per 7 ' 
knowledge you've ever been offered! keep it and send you $1 each month until the Special 


Price of $3.50, plus a few cents postage, has been paid. 
In any case, the Atlas is to be mine free. 


easy means to self-instruction 
on every subject of educational 
value. No graduate ever left 
a University with more than 
a small fraction of this infor- 


Examine It on Approval 


| 
Send No Money = 


mation in mind. Either & : : . RUINED cxcneptihaisisanieiiameostiell 

through daily reference for the You may have this great book for free examination and 

answers to questions as they judge for yourself its amazing value. -Just sign and send 
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reading, this book can rapidl 
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the equivalent of extensive 
higher education. 
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send $1.00 a month until the Special Price of $3.50 has been 
— In any case you keep the Atlas free. Mail the coupon 
today. 
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Bring In The 
Arabic Interpreter. 


No, never mind, it’s just shorthand. It says what it says in 


the shortest possible way, quickly—it saves time and space. 


Judge For Yourself. 


“Now is the time for all good men—”’ 


NEWS-WEEK, much like shorthand, brings you in- 
formation in a condensed form—like shorthand again— 
it says the same thing as column after column of wordy 


text—but it says it briefly, quickly and also pictorially. 


That is why NEWS-WEEK is read by thousands of 
busy Americans. It tells its story convincingly straight- 
forwardly, authoritatively, and its advertising appeals to 


its readers while they are in a more serious frame of mind. 
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solely upon your report receive a false impression of 
the character of the opposition to the bill. Every oppo- 
nent you name is a Catholic—‘“‘priest,” ‘Catholic 
Church,” ‘‘Catholic Alumni.” 

My authorities for what follows.are the Brooklyn 
Tablet, Jan. 27, 1934, and a letter to the Editor, New 
York Times, from H. Ralph Burton, which appeared in 
that paper Jan. 29, 1934. 

Other opponents, none Catholic, were: 

Leader; H. Ralph Burton, National Patriotic League: 
Dr. William G. Morgan, former president American 
Medical Association, secretary general American Col- 
lege of Physicians; Dr. H. A. Kelly, professor emeritus 
gynecology, Johns Hopkins; Canon Chase; Interna- 
tional Reform Association (includes many non-Catholic 
creeds); Lord’s Day Alliance (includes many non- 
Catholic creeds); Mrs. Rufus T. Gibbs of Baltimore: 
United Lutheran Church in’ America; United Danish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America; Evangelical 
Lutheran Augustana Synod; Chairman of the Social 
Service Commission of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion; The Foresters of America (non-denominational ) - 
Right Revs. Ernest M. Stires and Paul Matthews, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishops; Right Rev. Warren E. 
Candler, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South; Samuel Solomon, Jewish social worker: T. E. 
Boorde, president Christian Baptist Ministerial Con- 
ference. 

The American Medical Association told the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee it had no part in preparing 
or promoting the bill. 

Of eight eminent physicians who opposed the bill, 
six were non-Catholics. 

Monsignor Ryan spoke as an economist, whose views 
are borne out by such authorities as the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Dr. O. E. Baker of the Department of 
Agriculture. Professor Hirsch of Geneva, and Dr. Louis 
I. Dublin, who, I believe, are not Catholics. 

Please don’t lend your assistance to the establishing 
of the impression that most of the opposition to birth 
control is confined to religious grounds and to the 
Catholic religion. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Joun F. Naucuton 


SUBSISTENCE HOMESTEADS 

Will you please advise me, as a subscriber. as to 
where or from whom I can secure full information rel- 
ative to Subsistence Homestead shown on page 13 of 
News-WEEK dated Jan. 20. 

What is the general plan to be followed by the gov- 
ernment and will they furnish a person with plans, 
specifications, etc., of the house shown? 

J. W. Crumiey 

Wenonah, N. J. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Full information about the 
subsistence homestead can be obtained from the Sub- 
sistence Homestead Division, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington. The government’s plan is out- 
lined in this issue of News-WeEEk. 


ONE OUT OF SIX 


The most appalling news of the week is your state- 
ment that ‘“‘one out of every six persons in the United 
States plays contract bridge.”’ 

I earnestly hope that you are wrong. But if it is 
possible that one sixth of our nation is planted in front 
of bridge tables, silently flapping cards down in front 
of them, intermittently yapping at each other, and 
smugly believing that they are engaged in an intelligent 
pastime, then something should be done to awaken 
them from their stupor. 

It is alarming to think that perhaps shorter hours for 
the working man will mean longer hours for doping his 
mind with bridge. Apparently the situation knows no 
bounds. It has now been discovered that an 8-year-old 
child can be initiated into the vicious time-killing occu- 
pation. What hath Culbertson wrought! 

D. A. CARPENTER 

New York City 
SONG ANNOUNCED 

You refuse to publish my letters; you refuse to an- 
nounce my song in your clap-trap magazine; so why 
continue to mail it to me? I have no further use for it 

. and I positively dislike it simply because you re- 
fuse to announce my song. What kind of news is news? 
If a song for the President isn’t news, I’ll eat my hat. 
But you’re going to see my song in the news yet. 
Please announce my song. 

Ray D1BeLio 


Patton, Pa. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Mr. DiBello’s song is ‘‘Roose- 
velt Will Bring the Rainbow.” 


AGAIN, WHAT IS OGPU? 


I, too, share the curiosity of John T. Warren who 
wrote last week asking what the Russian word Ogpu 
means. I know that it has something to do with police, 
but I’d like to know why. 


White Plains, N. Y. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The Cheka (all-Russian ex- 
traordinary Commission) was an organization of secret 
police which put down counter-revolutionary move- 
ments during the early years of Soviet rule. The name 
is formed from the initials of the Russian words 
Chrezvichainaya Kommissiya (extraordinary commis- 
sion). 

The secret police system was reorganized in 1922, 
and the Ogpu supplanted .the Cheka. Ogpu (pro- 
nounced oa-gay-pay-oo by Russians) stands for the 
words Obshche Gosudarstvennoe Politicheskoe Uprav- 
lenie—all-Union State Political Administration. 


Cora PERRY 
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ready helped thousands of 
readers of More Power To You! 
Smoking in the mornings and what 
it does to you is only one of hun- 
dreds of problems intimately con- 
cerning your own welfare which this 


r [orccss statement alone has al- 


new book of Walter B. Pitkin’s 
tackles and answers for you. 


It tells you (in specific language which 
avoids generalizations like the plague) 
how to make the very most of your ener- 
gies and get more fun out of work and 
life. How can you get the most out of 
sleep? How can you learn the art of 
concentration? Should you arrange your 
day with the hardest work first—or last? 
What should you eat—and when? 


These are a few of the questions which 
puzzle everybody that this book answers 
with. the findings of modern research. 
You will find a few more of them in the 
panel on the right—all answered with 
tables of diets, with charts and figures 
which show you just which recommen- 
dations apply to you yourself. 


A few of the many intensely practical 
chapters are What Determines Your En- 
ergy, High Power Jobs, Warming Up, 
Saving Energy After Forty, Tension and 
Attention, How to Deal With Disturbers, 
Interest and Boredom, Outwitting Fatigue, 
Second Wind, When and How to Rest. 


Walter Pitkin states that: “you can 
literally double your physical endurance 
by proper choice of diet alone. Or you 
can double it by exercise alone.” An 
amazing statement, it’s true. But it is 
proved in this book—and backed up (as 
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DoYou Smoke 
in theMornings? 


“Probably the worst minor mistake 
to be made . . . is to start smoking 
e before warming up. Tobacco, like 
beer and other narcotics, must be put 
in its place, which is at the end of a 
working period when the worker 
wishes to let down and forget his toil. A morning smok- 
er is almost certainly an inferior master of energy. 
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from page 108 of More Power To You! 


are all the statements in More Power To 
You!) by documentary evidence and by 
the latest and most authentic discoveries 
of scientific laboratories. 


Over three thousand people every week 
are buying “More Power To You!” This 
tremendous sale can only be accounted for 
by the fact that this book answers the all- 
important question: “How can I make the 
most of my life, in every way?” 

“MORE POWER TO YOU!” is not 
offered merely as a fascinating book to be 
read, enjoyed, and then put on the shelf. 
It is a proved organizer which we are 
confident you will want to apply to your 
own life and your own job. But it costs 
you nothing and puts you under no obli- 
gation, to see and read this book BEFORE 
you decide if you want to keep it. 


SEND NO MONEY 


5 Days’ Examination and 
A Double-Guarantee 

Send no money with the coupon below. 
When “More Power to You!” is delivered, 
pay the postman only $1.75, plus few 
cents postage charges. Read it for five 
days on this Double Guarantee. If you 
are not convinced AT ONCE that this 
book can help you— OR, secondly, if 
you do not put into practice and within 
one month you don’t see definite, actual 
increase in your vitality and working effi- 
ciency, you may return the book and your 
$1.75 will be refunded. Clip and mail the 
coupon—without money—now. SIMON 
AND SCHUSTER, Inc., 




















Some Basic Questions 
and Problems Which 
“More Power to You” 


Answers! 


See Page 


How can I double my physical 
endurance? ...... 55 


Does my brain ever really tire? 116 
Should I do hard physical work 











in warm air? 139 
Is between-meal “nibbling” 

good or bad? 140 
Under what conditions can I do 

my best mental work? ........-c..ccvs 144 
How about cold baths?............. 145 








How should I arrange my working 
day? 148 
What can I do to over- 
come “morning sluggish- 
ness”’? 149 
How can one save 
<7 during the 
middle years? .... 154 


Howcan I learn the 
art of attention? 161 


What can I do to 
outwit fatigue? 205 


Is there an easy 
way to get “second 
WERT’ T ‘bain 221 

What is the best 
way to relax and 
GEEES  acceestion 232 


What is the 
most efficient and 
easiest way to 
typewrite, walk, © 
go upstairs, han 
dle correspond- 
ence, etc., § 
etc.? .... 289-292 § 










































(Dept. 381), 386 
Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Inc. 
ore. 381), 386 Fourth Ave. 

jew York City 

Please send me Walter B. Pitkin’s new book, “‘More Power to 
When postman delivers it I will pay $1.75, plus few 
cents postage charges. 


If I care to, I may return the book within 5 days. 
understood that, if putting these methods into practice does not— 
within one month—definitely increase my vitality and working 
efficiency, I have the privilege of returning the book. 
case my $1.75 is to be refunded at once. 








It is also 


In either | 
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Biny here if you are enclosing $1.75 WITH this cou- 
fon. thus saving postage charges. Same refund privi- 
eges apply, of course. 
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The Hartford, organized in 1810 to protect 123 years have not weakened the resources 
property owners against loss by fire, to meet — or reputation of the Hartford. 
There never has been a time when in- 


the growing needs of the nation, has steadily 


increased the range of its protection. Today, surance was more necessary than it is today. 
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THE DOLLAR: Nation Returns to Gold, on What Is Termed 


The “Managed International Gold Bullion Reserve Standard” 


At 1 A. M. Mar. 6, 1933, President 
Roosevelt took the nation off the gold 
standard. At 3:10 P. M. Jan. 31, 1934, 
he put it back again. 

During the ten-months’ interval, he 
had the 34-year-old standard in his 
monetary laboratory for involuntary 
treatment. His money doctors lifted 
its face, reduced its weight, and com- 
pletely changed its appearance and way 
of life. When it emerged from the lab- 
oratory it was so vastly different from 
the original tottering patient that many 
people did not believe it was a gold 
standard at all. 

Authorities agreed that no such gold 
standard had ever existed in the world’s 
monetary history. The most striking 
thing about it was that never again 
could anyone lawfully get American 
gold coins, even for directors’ meetings 
or Christmas presents. 


NAME: The new gold standard’s 
novelty defied brief definition. The 
composite name which authorities gave 
it was mouth-filling—the “managed in- 
ternational gold bullion reserve stand- 
ard.” 

The word “managed” referred to the 
President’s power, under the terms of 
the Gold Reserve Act, which brought 
the new standard into being, to reduce 
the former weight of the gold dollar by 
50 to 60 per cent, and to vary this 
weight as he saw fit within this ten- 
point range. His proclamation tem- 
porarily set 59.06 per cent, by cutting 
the dollar’s century-old gold content 
from 25.8 to 15 5/21 grains nine-tenths 
pure. 

The word “international” applied to 
the provision in the Act that gold was 
to be used only to settle payments in 
international trade and not for domestic 
circulation. “Bullion” indicated that 
the nation’s monetary gold, ull hence- 
forth owned by the government, would 
be kept in the form of bars. 

“Reserve” meant that the bars would 
be kept by the Treasury as backing for 
the nation’s currency. This gold would 
not be coined or exchanged for paper 
dollars as it had been under the old 
“free gold” standard. 

Henry Morgenthau Jr., the Secretary 
of the Treasury who, at 42, becomes the 
world’s most powerful monetary dic- 
tator, gave the press his own definition 
of the new standard. He had evidently 
been reading automobile advertising. 
“You might call this the 1934 model 








President Roosevelt Signs Gold Reserve Act: 


ACME 


Spectators Are (Left 


To Right): Oliphant, Morgenthau, Black, Warren, Harrison, Rogers 


gold bullion standard,” he said. 
“Streamlined?” some one asked him. 
“And airflow,” he answered, laugh- 
ing. . 
“Knee-action included,” a reporter 
added pointedly, and the Secretary 
grinned. 


PRICE: The Treasury, he an- 
nounced, was prepared under the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation to buy gold from 
anybody in the world except American 
hoarders at $35 an ounce. MHoarders 
would get only the old legal price of 
$20.67 with a fine or prison term to 
boot. It was this act of providing a 
world market at this $35 value that 
put the new gold standard into actual 
operation. 

This move took the world by the ears. 
At home, stock prices soared, bonds 
were traded in record volume, and most 
commodities churned upward. Abroad, 
markets for foreign currencies were 
feverish. With American and foreign 
capital rushing for the dollar, its price 
obstinately rose instead of falling the 
way Washington wanted. 

The demand for gold to sell to Amer- 
ica was terrific, for the world price was 
more than $1 below the President’s dol- 
lar value. American banks, assured 


of a handsome profit if they could get 
hold of the metal, scrambled in the 
London, Paris, and Bombay gold mar- 
kets. Amid scenes of great confusion, 
gold prices and foreign exchange values 
went haywire. 

The few remaining countries still on 
the gold standard worried about their 
reserves under the influence of the gold 
exodus. France, next to the United 
States, the world’s biggest gold owner, 
felt particularly unhappy, and one 
French paper declared that the “bal- 
oney rubber dollar” was now the “whim 
dollar.” The Bank of France demanded 
48 hours’ advance notice for gold with- 
drawals, a step which some interpreted 
@s a protective measure for France’s 
gold standard. 

In sharp contrast with the madhouse 
atmosphere of European capitals was 
the light-heartedness and informality 
in Washington. When the Gold Reserve 
Act, which caused all the tumult 
abroad, ended its two-weeks’ Congres- 
sional career in the White House, Mr. 
Roosevelt seemed positively jovial. 


CEREMONY: It was his fifty-sec- 
ond birthday. With the bill before him 
and an ordinary fountain pen in his 
hand, he sat at his desk in the Execu- 
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tive Office, joking with reporters who 
crowded about him. On a near-by table 
was a three-foot birthday cake. Point- 
ing to the tall figure of Mr. Morgenthau 
lounging on a window sill, he remarked 
that he had kept his Secretary of the 
Treasury away from the aromatic cake 
with great difficulty, and was now go- 
ing to reward this self-denial by sign- 
ing the bill for him. 

“Tt’s a real birthday present,” the 
President declared with that familiar 
swing of his head as he started to sign 
the momentous document. “Approved. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Jan. 30, 1934,” 
he wrote with a flourish. “Yes,” he 
added, “that’s the nicest birthday pres- 
ent I ever had.” 

Glancing up at Mr. Morgenthau, he 
asked: “Is that all right, Henry?” Mr. 
Morgenthau nodded. The President’s 
signature placed Mr. Morgenthau in 
charge of the nation’s $4,034,867,780 


monetary gold—a third of the world: 


total—including the $3,566,000,000 
seized from the Federal Reserve Banks 
and paid for in new “yellow-backs” hot 
off the Bureau of Printing and Engrav- 
ing’s presses. 

Just then Eugene R. Black, chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, who had 
been very skeptical about the legality of 
this seizure, entered with other mone- 
tary advisers and a group of camera- 
men. He stood directly back of the 
President while the signing was re- 
enacted for the clicking cameras. In 
his Southern drawl he remarked: 

“The caption of this picture is “The 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
Compelling the President of the United 
States to Sign the Gold Bill.” 

Mr. Roosevelt led the laughter. Then 
he called a meeting of his chief mone- 
tary experts. In addition to Mr. Mor- 
genthau and Mr. Black, they included 
George L. Harrison, governor of the 
New York Reserve Bank which cut its 
rediscount rate to 1144 per cent; Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, Mr. Morgenthau’s new 
special financial aide; Herman Oliphant, 
special counsel to Mr. Morgenthau; 
and the “brain trust” of the gold plan, 
Prof. James H. Rogers of Yale, the 
technician, and Prof. George F. Warren 
of Cornell, the strategist. 


CONFERENCE: These same ad- 
visers met with the President at 2 
o’clock next afternoon and stayed un- 
til he had signed the 3:10 gold stand- 
ard proclamation. Reporters pacing 
nervously in the marble corridor did 
not know what great events were afoot. 
All they knew was that Mr. Roosevelt 
had postponed their morning press con- 
ference until 4 o'clock because he 


wanted to stay in bed after his late 


birthday party of the night before. 
When Mr. Black and Mr. Harrison 
came out of the President’s study arm 
in arm, reporters mobbed them with 
questions. “Ask Morgenthau,” they 
replied. A few minutes later the Sec- 
retary himself appeared. He parried 
their queries with: “Ask the President.” 
At 4:15 the President was ready. Pat 
McKenna, White House doorkeeper, 


clapped his palms together twice; cor- 
respondents flowed into his office— 
more than 150 of them—and found Mr. 








Roosevelt at his desk, smoking a cig- 
arette in a long holder. 

When the doors were closed, he spoke 
quickly. He wanted no one to leave 
for five minutes, everyone to get the 
news in those five minutes, and speed in 
putting it on the wires. He wanted 
American markets to get the jump on 
European markets, he explained. 

Then came the facts about the cut 
in the dollar’s gold weight, the new 
gold standard, the $35-an-ounce price 
for gold, the $2,800,000,000 “profit” 
from devaluation, and the establishment 
from this profit of the secret $2,000,- 
000,000 “stabilization fund.” At the 
end of five minutes, correspondents for 
the press associations rushed to their 
phones. But other reporters stayed for 
more details. 


POINTERS: They learned that the 
$35 price had been fixed for conven- 
ience of Treasury bookkeeping, and the 
other figures computed “by higher 
mathematics.” <A dollar was still worth 
a dollar in America, but prices might 
rise to make it buy less. The gold 
price at $35 was more than 69 per 
cent above the old legal price of $20.67 
of last March. Since that time, farm 
prices which the President was par- 
ticularly anxious to raise, have ad- 
vanced nearly 50 per cent. 

Reporters also learned that Mr. Mor- 
genthau had asked Congress to em- 
power him to employ ten monetary 
experts at $10,000 a year to help with 
the deep, dark secrets of the stabiliza- 

















DEVALUATION STEPS 





MAR. 6: President suspends gold standard by making 
criminals of gold hoarders and forbidding banks to pay 
out gold. Dollar at 99 to 100 gold cents abroad. 

APR. 5: President permits gold payments under license 
— ~ wer hoarding, Dollar still at 99 to 100 gold cents 
abroad. 


APR. 20: .President takes nation definitely off gold 
standard by forbidding gold exports. Dollar falls rapidly 
to 85 gold cents abroad by May 1. 

MAY 12: President signs Agricultural Adjustment Act 
with Thomas inflation rider including permission to cut 
dollar’s gold content 50 per cent. Dollar at 84 to 86 gold 
cents abroad. 

JUNE 5: President signs Congressional joint resolu- 
tion abrogating ‘‘gold clause’’ in all public and private 
contracts including government bonds. Dollar falls to 81 
gold cents abroad, 

JULY 2: President sends sharp note to London Con- 
ference announcing his plans for a dollar ‘“‘managed’’ in 
terms of commodity prices. Dollar drops abruptly to 68 
gold cents abroad by mid-July. 

AUG. 29: President empowers Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to sell newly mined American gold at world prices. 
Dollar still at about 70 gold cents abroad. 

SEPT. 10: Inflation rumors send dollar down to 64 gold 
cents abroad by month-end. 

OCT. 11: “‘Orthodox’’ government financing sends dol- 
lar up to 71 gold cents abroad in eleven days. 

OCT. 22: President, in radio speech to nation, repeats 
his ‘‘managed dollar’’ plans and says government will buy 
and sell gold at home and abroad. Doilar falls to 66 gold 
cents abroad in three days. 

OCT. 26: RFC, government’s gold-buyer, fixes first 
official price for an ounce of domestic gold at $31.54, eom- 
pared with statutory price of $20.67. Dollar drops to 59 
gold cents abroad by mid-November, and — in the 
low 60s, above RFC price, for remainder of year. 

JAN. 15: President sends Gold Reserve Act of 1934 
to Congress. Dollar abroad still above RFC price of 60 
gold cents. 

JAN. 30: President signs the Act. Dollar rises abroad. 


JAN. 31: President proclaims new gold standard by 
fixing price of an ounce of gold at $35, thereby cutting 
the dollar’s gold content to 59.06 per cent of its century- 
old former value. 











tion fund, with which the dollar’s value 
in foreign currencies was to be managed. 

Up the ancient stairs of the Treas- 
ury Building and down the front cor- 
ridor next to Secretary Morgenthau’s 
office, is Room 276. This is the Na- 
tion’s new “mystery chamber’ where 
the operations of the fund take place. 
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ARMAMENTS: Seven Nations 
Sharpen Swords, Talking Peace 


Last week seven nations, all insisting 
on their peacefulness, made or encour- 
aged greater armaments. 


U.S.S.R.: Soviet Russia desires no 
man’s territory but her own, and she 
served warning on all her sister nations 
that might have less pacific notions. 
Though disclaiming any martial inten- 
tions, the great power of Asia is taking 
no chances. She produced “many more 
tanks, heavy artillery, and machine 
guns” in 1933 than in the previous 
year. 

This cheering news was offered to the 
Communist Party Congress in the 
Kremlin by Gregory Ordzhonokidzie, 
president of the Supreme Economic 
Council. Mr. Ordzhonokidzie echoed 
the recent metaphor of Joseph Stalin, 
who warned potential enemies to keep 
their “swinish snouts” out of the Rus- 
sian potato patch. “If those pigs’ noses 
compel our industry to mobilize in or- 
der to arm our Red troops,” shouted 
M. Ordzhonokidzie, “I think we will do 
it with more strength and more suc- 
cessfully than we have ever done any- 
thing before!” 

Two days later a speech by Kle- 
menti Voroshiloff, Commissar for War 
and Marine, was published. He struck 
the same high note of preparation for 
peace. He declared that the Red Army 
is now the most completely mechanized 
in the world, boasting artillery, tanks, 
gas projectors, planes, and war fac- 
tories in large numbers. 

He spoke vaguely and grandly of a 
superb new Far Eastern naval base 
with enough submarines and planes 
“to cripple any possible attacking 
force.” He admitted that there might 
be some difficulties in the way, par- 
ticularly the Trans-Siberian Railroad, 
the only line available for the transport 
of troops to a Far Eastern front. Al- 
though it is now being double-tracked, 
the job is far from complete, and mili- 
tary strategists estimate that less than 
10,000 men a month could be carried 
across Asia through its bottle necks. 

The statement that the Red Army 
is now better mechanized than the 
French, British, or United States, is 
partly supported by recent estimates 
of Soviet air strength. The Russians 
are said to have from 1,400 to 3,000 
planes, a large proportion of which are 
highly efficient bombing types of ex- 
ceptionally long range. Operating from 
Vladivostok, they might bomb Tokyo, 
Yokohama, and Osaka, but whether 
they could return to their base is an- 
other matter. 


JAPAN: If anything, Japanese out- 
rivaled their great Russian neighbor 
in protestations of peacefulness. Both 
Gen. Senjuro Hayashi, War Minister, 
and Hiroshi Saito, Japan’s Ambassador 
to the United States, uttered resound- 
ing peace-loving statements (see cover). 

General Hayashi spoke from Tokyo. 
His handle-bar mustaches fairly quiver- 
ing with earnestness, he assured an 
Associated Press correspondent that 
Japan had designs on neither the Soviet 
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Union nor the United States. 
Ambassador Saito spoke in 
London where he had stopped 
off on his way to Washington 
from his former post in the 
Netherlands. Before sailing 
for New York on the Beren- 
garia, he told the United 
Press that he hopes all in- 
ternational differences will 
soon be settled. 

Meanwhile, in Tokyo those 
in command of Japan’s great 
navy which guards the peace- 
ful island shores presented 
statistics to the Japanese 
Diet showing how the Japa- 
nese and American navies 
will stand at the end of 1936 
when the London naval limi- 
tation treaty expires. Ad- 
miral Mineo Osumi_ spoke. 
His estimate compared the 
two navies two ways. If only 
modern, up-to-date ships are 
counted, Japan’s navy wiil 
be 81 per cent of that of the 
United States two years 
from now. If all ships are 
counted, including the ob- 
solete, Japan’s percentage 
shrinks to 68. Naval men 
contend that the only real 
comparison is on the basis 
of modern ships, and that 
the large number of old or 
over-age ships in the United States 
Navy does not materially increase its 
fighting strength. 

Breaking down the former figure, 
Japan by 1936 will have 62 per cent 
of American tonnage in capital ships, 
65 per cent in aircraft carriers, 71 per 
cent in heavy cruisers, and 89 per cent 
in light cruisers. 

Tokyo also officially disclosed that 
the Japanese War and Navy Depart- 
ments were preparing to recruit 80,000 
impoverished young farmers as work- 
ers in munition factories. 


EUROPE: Even in the home ground 
of the League of Nations, suggestions 
were made last week leading toward 
increased armaments. Both Great Brit- 
ain and Italy, while insisting that Ger- 
many should return to the League 
fold, presented programs to disarm 
Europe gradually by rearming Ger- 
many at once. 

Sir John Simon, British Foreign Sec- 
retary, proposed that Britain, France, 
and Germany strike a bargain between 
the 200,000 troops Germany is now 
permitted and the 300,000 she demands. 

Britain, he said, would be willing to 
permit Germany to possess anti-air- 
craft guns, mobile land guns up to 
155 millimeter calibre, and tanks up to 
six tons in weight. The heavy tanks 
and guns possessed by other powers 
would be progressively scrapped under 
the British plan. 

In return for these concessions, Ger- 
many would rejoin the League, from 
which she withdrew last October, and 
submit to a system of supervised arms 
control. As a sop to France, which 
suspects that Germany would contrive 
to evade a disarmament agreement, the 
British plan suggests that, in the event 








Russian Air Gunner: His Nation, Like Six 
Others, Insisted on Peace and More Armaments 


of evasion or suspected evasion, the 
powers concerned “support the cause 
of peace and make an agreement 
against the disturber.” 

On the same day Premier Mussolini 
proposed flatly that Germany be al- 
lowed 300,000 troops. The alternative, 
he said, was for the other powers to 
consent to general arms reduction. 
He would permit France to retain her 
present armaments until the end of 
1940. 

Like Sir John, Mussolini would force 
Germany back into the League in re- 
turn for the privilege of rearming. He 
would also outlaw chemical warfare 
and the bombing of civilians, and limit 
armaments to present levels. 

Although made public only last week, 
the Italian plan was submitted to Sir 
John early last month when he con- 
ferred with Premier Mussolini in Rome. 
The two schemes apparently repre- 
sented a combined attempt to high- 








DISARMAMENT PLANS 





Summary of Recent Proposals Before 
Geneva Disarmament Conference 


FRENCH PROPOSAL: Feb., 1932. Creation of an inter- 
national police force to repress war and bring immediate 
assistance to any State victim of aggression. 


SOVIET PROPOSAL: Feb., 1932. General and com- 
plete disarmament. 

HOOVER PLAN: June, 1932. Reduction of defensive 
land forces by one-third. 

GERMAN PROPOSAL: Aug., 1932. Arms “‘equality’’ 
for Germany 

HERRIO"S PLAN: Oct., 1932. Economie boycott 
against aggressor. 

MacDONALD PLAN: Mar., 1933. Consultation; parity 
in home forces for France, Germany, Italy, and Poland. 

MUSSOLINI PLAN: Mar., 1933. (Four-Power Pact) 
Germany, Great Britain, France, and Italy to consult in 
event of war threat during 10-year period; German equal- 
ity acknowledged. 

ROOSEVELT PLAN: May and Dec., 1933. Elimination 
of offense weapons; universal agreement that ‘“‘no nation 
will permit any of its armed forces to cross its own bor- 
ders into the territory of another nation.’’ 


pressure France into offering 
an agreement Germany might 
accept. 

But France remained cyni- 
cally unmoved. She also had 
been trying to persuade Ger- 
many to return to the League 
and submit to a period of 
arms control. But she holds 
that the demand for more 
German soldiers is absurd 
as long as Chancellor Hitler 
maintains 2,500,000 Storm 
Troopers. 

The latest German reply 
to France’s proposals showed 
that the two nations still 
were deadlocked on the Reich 
army question, despite pub- 
lic assurances from Herr 
Hitler that the Nazis detest 
the thought of war. 

Speaking before the Reich- 
stag (see page 16) Hitler 
declared: “France fears for 
her security. Nobody in Ger- 
many wants to threaten it, 
and we are ready to do 
everything in order to prove 
that.” But in the same 
breath he added: “Germany 
demands her equality. No- 
sovroro body in the world has the 
right to deny this to a great 
nation, and nobody will have 
force in the long run to 
prevent it.” France remained unmoved. 

In the last two years the World Dis- 
armament Conference has accomplished 
virtually nothing. In the light of pres- 
ent conditions there is the strong like- 
lihood that when the delegates recon- 
vene late this month they will achieve 
the usual negative result. 


UNITED STATES: The reverberat- 
ing roar of “Aye” with which the House 
of Representatives passed the Vinson 
bill last week started America in the 
armament parade. The bill empowers 
President Roosevelt to replace over- 
age, obsolete fighting ships with 65 
glistening destroyers, 30 submarines, 6 
cruisers, and one aircraft carrier (see 
cover). It authorizes him also to pur- 
chase more than 1,184 new planes. 

How rapidly this country would rush 
ahead in the arms procession remained 
uncertain. Theoretically, the program 
will not be completed for five years, 
but the bill permits the President to 
start construction whenever he wishes, 
and to stop if he reaches a disarmament 
agreement with other nations. 

Soon after the bill rode through, 
John J. McSwain, chairman of the 
House Military Affairs Committee, 
sponsored another which would in- 
crease the army’s 1,600 serviceable 
planes to 2,000. This measure re- 
mained in committee, but members of 
peace societies, alarmed at the martia! 
spirit, organized a demonstration. 

Carrying banners reading “Build 
Schools—Not Battleships,” and ‘“Pub- 
lic Works—Not War Works,” they 
marched on the Capitol. There Speaker 
Henry T. Rainey told them that the ad- 
ministration, like other governments, 
believes that the best way to avoid war 
is to prepare for it. 
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P OSTOF F ICE: Arrest of Former Commerce 


Official Enlivens Week of Air-Mail Disclosures 


“Hello, Mr. Jurney.” 

“Hello, old pard.” 

Glossy in cutaway and striped trou- 
sers, Chesley W. Jurney, the United 
States Senate’s sergeant-at-arms, took 
off a black “ten-gallon” hat and grinned 
at William P. MacCracken, Washington 
attorney and former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

Mr. Jurney had called at the latter’s 
office in the National Press Building to 
place Mr. MacCracken under arrest. 
The Senate, angered when Mr. Mac- 
Cracken refused to yield his files to one 
of its investigating committees, had so 
ordered. The prisoner was later ordered 
to appear before the bar of the Senate 
this Friday. 


PRISONER: Mr. MacCracken was 
not clapped into jail over the week-end. 
There was no Senate jail to clap him 
into. Instead, he was released in cus- 
tody of his counsel, Frank J. Hogan. 
Mr. Hogan is the attorney who is said 
to have received a million-dollar fee 
for defending Edward L. Doheny dur- 
ing the oil scandals. 

In spite of the opera bouffe atmos- 
phere of his arrest, contempt of the 
Senate, the charge Mr. MacCracken 
invited, is no laughing matter. Harry 
F. Sinclair, oil magnate, was sent to 
jail for that offense in 1929. 

The MacCracken case developed sud- 
denly. The Senatorial committee, 
headed by Hugo L. Black, was round- 
ing off another week of investigation 
into air-mail contracts made under the 
Hoover administration. It had been 
digging into the financial affairs of 
Walter F. Brown, President Hoover’s 
Postmaster General, who awarded 
these contracts (see cover). 


“B-50": Before the committee came 
witnesses who testified that: 

From 1929 to 1931 Mr. Brown shared 
a secret speculating account at a brok- 
erage house with Joseph H. Bagley, 
who died in 1932, leaving Mr. Brown 
his estate. 

Mr. Bagley, vice president of the 
American Bank Note Co., was also 
agent for flooring manufacturers seek- 
ing government orders. 

Part of the collateral for the specu- 
lating account, which was known as 
“B-50,” consisted of shares of the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Co., 
which was in a position to benefit from 
contracts for carrying ocean mail. 

Charging that the committee was at- 
tempting to mislead the public, Mr. 
Brown issued a statement in New York 
declaring that all his International 
stock was bought in the open market 
and that he had awarded no mail con- 
tract to the International or to any 
ocean carrier in which that company 
had a financial interest. 

Meanwhile the committee issued a 
Subpoena directing Mr. MacCracken 


to come before it and bring his files 
with him. 


FILES: He appeared, admitted that 
he had represented many airlines after 
leaving the Commerce Department in 
Octeber 1929, but maintained he had 
left his files in his office. His duty as 
an attorney, he stated required him to 
treat their contents as confidential mat- 
ters between lawyer and client. He 
said he would produce them only if his 
clients consented. 


The committeemen, all lawyers, con- 








Brittin of Northwest Airways and Gil- 
bert Givvin of the Western Air Express, 
the men who took the correspondence 
from Mr. MacCracken’s office. 

Mr. Givvin produced what he thought 
were the papers he had taken. He said 
he had mailed them to New York but 
that they had been returned to him. 

Mr. Brittin declared he. had taken 
“about half a dozen papers, purely 
personal,” and had destroyed some of 
them. “I took them to my office,” he 
said, “and tore them up.” 

Monday, both were ordered to appear 
before the Senate with Mr. MacCrack- 
en, as was Harris M. Hanshue, Mr. 
Givvin’s employer. 

The Black committee created the 
world’s greatest jig-saw puzzle when it 
attached 300 sacks of trash in the base- 
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A Decorous Arrest: Sergeant-at-arms Jurney (Right) 


Reads Senate Warrant 
sidered this position carefully. Finally, 
the Democratic majority decided against 
Mr. MacCracken arguing that his work 
in Washington was not a lawyer's but 
a lobbyist’s. Lobbying, seid Senator 
Black, has been done by many persons 
who are not lawyers, “even including 
in one case an interior decorator.” 

The committee therefore recalled Mr. 
MacCracken last Friday. When he ap- 
peared, he revealed that, before the 
legal status of his files had been settled, 
he had permitted agents of two airlines 
to remove correspondence from them. 
Although Mr. MacCracken is a Repub- 
lican, this news soured Republican and 
Democratic committeemen alike. Events 
thereafter moved rapidly. 

Saturday the committee called L. H. 


to William MacCracken 


ment of Mr. Brittin’s office building and 
asked investigators to sort them for 
pieces of letters he had destroyed. 


. 
RECOVERY: Labor Board, 
“NRA Teeth,” Scans Weir Co. 


The National Labor Board, which has 
already acted as mediator in labor dis- 
putes involving more than 900,000 
workers, became the New Deal’s offi- 
cial labor policeman last week. By ex- 
ecutive order, the President empowered 
it to hold elections of employe repre- 
sentatives in any plant where a “sub- 
stantial number’ of the workers re- 
quested such action. 

The NLB works with the National 
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Recovery Administration in carrying 
out the labor provisions of the Recov- 
ery Act. “It is evident from the Pres- 
ident’s order,” declared a statement 
from NRA headquarters, “that teeth 
are to be put into the board’s elective 
functions.” 

Complaints have poured into Wash- 
ington that workers were forced to 
join employer-dominated “company 
unions” and thereby lose their right of 
free collective bargaining on wages and 
hours of work. The NRA statement 
charged that these complaints were 
justified. ‘Typical among such cases,” 
it continued, “are those of the Weirton 
Steel Co. and the Budd (wheel) Co.” 

Steel officials insisted NRA’s unvar- 
nished charge was “a flagrant misrep- 
resentation of facts.” NLB agents 
nevertheless went to Weirton, W. Va., 
to conduct a house-to-house canvass of 
the steel company’s 10,000 workers. 
Their object was to find out what the 


tive assistant and secretary, Miss 
Frances M. Robinson. 

“Robbie” was telling the nation’s 
women that they had “made” the Blue 
Eagle. The General recently called her 
“a chief of staff who has challenged the 
attention of the whole town and most of 
industry and labor for downright merit, 
devotion and effectiveness.” 


° 
RELIEF: Government Considers 
Uprooting 1,000,000 People 


With quick, broad strokes, Harry L. 
Hopkins last week outlined the enor- 
mous relief load now being carried by 
the Federal Government. 


TESTIMONY: Mr. Hopkins heads 
both the Civil Works and the Emer- 
gency Relief Administrations. Mem- 
bers of the House Appropriations Com- 
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First Family to Move Into Federal Subsistence Homestead, at Dayton, O. 


employes really think about that com- 
pany’s “union,” long the sharpest thorn 
in the sides of NRA and recognized 
labor unions alike. This, despite the 
company’s numerous and forceful in- 
junction threats. 


® After a bitter six-months struggle, a 
code for the construction industry 
covering all forms of building from 
roads to skyscrapers was approved by 
the President to take effect Feb. 27. In 
normal times this industry is the sec- 
ond largest in the country. Last year 
it was the sickest. Public works are 
helping it convalesce. General Johnson 
called its code “perhaps the most com- 
prehensive self-governing instrumen- 
tality yet conceived under NRA.” 


© “Never, before the Blue Eagle, did 
the women of any country have so 
deadly an economic weapon to protect 
their homes,” declared a shrill feminine 
voice over the radio Sunday night. The 
words might have been General John- 
son’s, but they weren’t. They came 
from the pretty mouth of his diminu- 








mittee listened intently as he described 
his agencies’ work. 

In December, he said, besides 4,000,- 
000 persons on civil works, 2,650,000 
families were on relief. Hence almost 
7,000,000 families were being benefited 
through these two channels. “That rep- 
resents 25 or 30 million people in 
America,” said Mr. Hopkins, ‘and those 
people are important.” 

In some States, he pointed out, more 
than 25 per cent of all families received 
relief funds. Last November the per- 
centage in West Virginia was 29. He 
declared that States and cities carry 
only about a third of the public relief 
burden and that the remainder falls on 
Washington. 

Two weeks ago, President Roosevelt 
asked Congress to appropriate $950,- 
000,000 for the two Hopkins agencies. 
Monday the House acquiesed by a vote 
of 382 to 1, Representative George B. 
Terrell, Texas Democrat, dissenting. 


TRANSPLANTING: A day earlier 
he had announced a longer-range plan 


for assisting the destitute. Essentially, 
it proposes the artificial revival of the 
frontier, that old American remedy for 
economic ills. The administration, Mr. 
Hopkins said, is prepared to spend $50, 
000,000 moving 1,000,000 Americans 
from economically stagnant areas to 
regions where they can make a living. 
Soviet Russia shifts her people about 
by the thousands, to depopulate over- 
crowded Moscow or to establish whole- 
heartedly Communist communities on 
her borders. But the planned trans- 
plantation of citizens in wholesale lots 
is something new for the United States. 

The alternative, Mr. Hopkins holds, 
is to keep them on the relief rolls in- 
definitely. ‘We have large numbers 
of families getting relief, whose 
economic future is so discouraging that 
it seems entirely improbable that they 
will ever be accommodated again in 
industry,” he says. 

Last month the Public Works Ad- 
ministration allotted $25,000,000 to re- 
move lean farm land from commercial 
crop production and thus reduce the 
American agricultural plant. Most of 
the land taken out of cultivation will 
be converted into forests and parks. 
But some of it, unsuitable for com- 
mercial crops, might do to supply 
dwellers’ tables, particularly if they 
could earn a cash income at small in- 
dustrial plants established near by. 

Consequently, some of the citizens to 
be transplanted may be set up on these 
scraggly acres. They will come from 
dead industrial centers, and from coal 
and copper regions where they still 
cluster despairingly around mines that 
will never reopen. The government 
will transport them and assist them to 
get started. 

It is already doing something of the 
kind on a smaller scale. The National 
Industrial Recovery Act, passed last 
year, provided $25,000,000 for the cre- 
ation of subsistence homesteads. Since 
then, the Federal Subsistence Home- 
stead Corp. has been chartered, and 
several communities have got under 
way. The best known—it is one of 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s hobbies—is that at 
Reedsville, W. Va. 

The new and more ambitious project 
will be under the supervision of Law- 
rence Westbrook, CWA Administrator 
in Texas. A Waco lawyer, Mr. West- 
brook has been supervising local sub- 
sistence communities set up by Texas. 


. 
LIQUOR: Prohibition Scofflaws 


Are no Longer “Wanted” Men 


Indicted violators of the defunct Vo!- 
stead Act have reason to bless the 
United States Supreme Court. In a de- 
cision handed down Monday by Charles 
Evans Hughes, Chief Justice, the court 
ruled that they could not be prosecuted 
for breaking a law that is a law no 
longer. The decision also applies to 
those who have been convicted but have 
appealed. 

A test case had been brought before 
the court to clarify the policies of 2 
puzzled Department of Justice. It in- 
volved two men charged with violating 
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the Volstead Act in North Carolina. A 
Federal court in that State discharged 
them, holding that repeal left no other 
alternative. The Supreme Court upheld 
this opinion, thus clearing about 13,000 
suspected scofflaws. 


“LIQUOR TRUST:” Complaints that 
a trust dominates the American liquor 
business have spurred the Federal Gov- 
ernment into action. The Department 
of Justice has launched one investiga- 
tion, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion may launch another as soon as 
evidence is collected. 

Common since repeal, the complaints 
were recently summarized in a brief 
submitted to two Congressional com- 
mittees for the Wholesale Liquor 
Dealers’ Committee of the City of New 
York. It charged that “a distillers’ 
trust or combine” controls about 90 per 
cent of all the liquor in the country; 
that retailers are compelled to sell 
whisky at exorbitant prices, and that 
the public is being gouged. 

Last week, however, the liquor- 
makers’ chief spokesman, Dr. James 
M. Doran, head of the Distillers’ Insti- 
tute, declared that there was no such 
thing as a whisky trust. He then 
cheered up consumers still further by 
predicting reductions in liquor prices. 
Joseph H. Choate Jr., Federal Alcohol 
Control Administrator, did likewise. 
“There should be a considerable re- 
duction within a month,” he said. 








. 
ROOSEVELTS: Crowded Hours 
Occupy President’s Birthday 


The President’s fifty-second birthday 
turned out to be one of the busiest 
days of his career. In the early morn- 
ing he had a telephone conversation 
with his mother, who was in New York 
to participate in the local celebrations 
(see cover). Then began a long series 
of White House conferences on Cuba, 
the Tennessee Valley, home loans, la- 
bor difficulties, the recovery program, 
postal affairs, and political matters. 
In mid-afternoon came the ceremoni- 
ous signing of the new Gold Bill. 

It was nearly 6 o’clock before the 
President left his office to preside over 
his private party with the “1920 gang,” 
secretaries and newspaper men who ac- 
companied him on his campaign for the 
Vice Presidency fourteen years ago. 
At 11:15 he concluded his day’s activ- 
ities with a short radio address thank- 
ing the nation for “the happiest birth- 
day I ever have known.” 


* The President’s official acts last week 
included: 

Appointment of Joseph B. Poindex- 
ter, Honolulu lawyer and onetime At- 
torney General of Montana, to Gov- 
ernorship of Hawaii. 

Appointment of Leo T. Crowley of 
Madison, Wis., chairman of Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. 

Granting National Labor Board ex- 
press power to conduct industrial elec- 
tions in any plant (see page 11). 


° Mr. Roosevelt’s tax payments for the 
coming year were cut some $125 last 
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week. The assessed valuation of his 
Manhattan home was reduced from 
$170,000 to $165,000. 


® The January supplement of the New 
York Social Register, issued last week, 
lists separate addresses for the Presi- 
dent’s daughter and son-in-law. Mrs. 
Anna Roosevelt Dall’s residence is 
listed as the White House, where she 
and her two children moved early last 
fall. The address of Mr. Curtis B. Dall, 
a Manhattan broker, is given as North 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


©The day after the President issued 
his gold proclamation, he was force- 
fully reminded that all the nation’s 
gold was by no means in the Treasury 
vaults. Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Long- 
worth, his fifth cousin and daughter of 
Theodore Roosevelt the elder, appeared 
at a White House reception with huge 
gold earrings, shaped like horns of 
plenty, dangling from her lobes. A red 
gold necklace, green gold pendant, white 
gold bracelet, and golden sidecombs 
were included in the ensemble. 
Shortly after Mrs. Longworth’s ar- 
rival, a man in a blue suit and black tie 
appeared among the ultra-formally at- 
tired guests. “Hi, Alice!” he chirped. 


“Hi, Will!” she replied. 
Exalted government officials were 








; INTERNATIONAL 
Alice Roosevelt Longworth, Who Wore 
Much Gold at the White House 


the guests of honor, but Will Rogers 
and Alice Longworth occupied the spot- 
light for most of the evening. 


® The President thinks turtle soup is a 
waste of good terrapin. The New 
Yorker magazine told last week of a 
White House dinner. Mr. Roosevelt, 
informed that he was eating turtle 
soup, asked: “Is it by any chance made 
of those diamond-back terrapins that 
were sent me recently?” While in- 
quiries were being made in the kitchen, 
he explained that they were prize ter- 
rapins—worth $100 apiece—and could 








hardly be appreciated in soup. Event- 
ually word came from the kitchen: 
“The diamond-backs are in the soup.” 
The President smiled wistfully. “In 
that case,” he said, “I'll have another 
plate of it.” 


®A slight cold caused Mr. Roosevelt 
to cancel all engagements Monday. 


EMMA GOLDMAN: “Queen of 
Anarchists” Visits New York 


Short, stout, graying, red Emma 
Goldman sat in a New York hotel last 
Friday and submitted to a mass press 
interview. “The queen of the anarch- 
ists” had entered the United States two 
days earlier, with permission to stay 
90 days (see cover). 

The crash of a falling camera inter- 
rupted her statements to the New York 
newspapers. “Heavens,” she _ cried, 
“the police will think I’ve thrown a 
bomb.” 

The police might have thought so 
fourteen years ago, when she was de- 
ported after a long career of radical 
agitation. Interviewers who saw her 
last week considered her less turbulent 
than motherly. They noticed particu- 
larly her spectacles, tan spats, mild 
manners, and British accent. 

Miss Goldman, now a British sub- 
ject, is here for a lecture tour. She 
will speak Sunday in New York at a 
church—of all places. Nevertheless, 
she is still an anarchist. “I was always 
considered bad; I’m worse now,” she 
said. The remark was made with a 
smile and sounded a trifle wistful. 


* 
PUERTO RICO: Customs Post 
Is Won by “Poker Playing” 


There is nothing of the modest violet 
about Mrs. Jean Springstead Whitte- 
more, newly appointed Collector of Cus- 
toms for Puerto Rico. “You're the lit- 
tle girl who made good, aren’t you?” 
reporters joshed as she sailed from New 
York last week to assume her duties 
and enjoy her new honors and emolu- 
ments. 

Standing on the windswept deck of 
the Coamo, she shook snow out of her 
bobbed hair, beamed, winked, and an- 
swered cockily: “Yes, sir. You said 
it. That’s me all the time. I’m the 
little girl who made good, and I’m go- 
ing to keep right on.” 

A go-getting native of Matfield 
Green, Kan., Mrs. Whittemore left our 
shores about twenty years ago, taught 
English at the University of Puerto 
Rico, mixed in politics, and finally be- 
came Democratic National Committee- 
woman for the island. 

She has had her eye on the Gov- 
ernorship of her adopted island ever 
since the Roosevelt administration took 
office. The President, however, thought 
it wiser to appoint first Robert H. Gore, 
who resigned in January, and then Ma- 
jor Gen. Blanton Winship, retired army 
officer. 

Last week Mrs. Whittemore de- 
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scribed how she had pressed her claim 
in Washington. Reporters asked her 
whether she had talked to Postmaster 
General Farley, the administration’s 
chief patronage distributor. “T’ll say 
I did,” she answered. “And I almost 
landed the job, too. Made a great play 
for it, and all the time I had an ace in 
the hole. Yeah. WhatI really wanted, 
you see, was the Collectorship ... Pays 
$6,500 a year. You have a boat and 
a car.” 

She was frankly delighted with her 
own strategy. “Good poker playing, 
that’s what I call it,” she said. 

Among other passengers on the Coa- 
mo was General Winship, the new Gov- 
ernor. 

“Do you know him?” Mrs. Whitte- 
more was asked. 

“Not yet,” she said, and winked 
again. “But I will know him before 
we get there.” 


“ 
PUBLIC ENEMIES: Dillinger, 
Sankey, Floyd Act No. 1 Role 


Three number one .“public enemies” 
figured in last week’s crime news. One 
was captured, another, already in cap- 
tivity, was identified, and the third was 
still at large after four men were 
killed in battle. 


SANKEY: “America’s Public Enemy 
No. 1 has been captured!” rejoiced 
Joseph B. Keenan, Assistant United 
States Attorney General in charge 
of kidnaping prosecutions. Reporters 
thereupon decided that Verne Sankey, 
trapped in Chicago, was suspected of 
the fatal kidnaping of the Lindbergh 
baby. But no Lindbergh link was found, 
and Federal agents, who grilled their 
prisoner for 24 hours, learned little 
more than the three policemen who 
made the capture. 

“We had information,” said one of 
the three patrolmen who found their 
quarry in a barber shop. He was wait- 
ing to have two weeks’ crop of whisk- 
ers shaved from cheeks that were still 
sore from the removal of four identify- 
ing moles. In a back room his captors 
“stripped him, right down to the hide,” 
finding nothing more dangerous than 
four poison pills. They did secure 
ready admissions that he had partici- 
pated in the Boettcher and Bohn kid- 
napings. “And that few minutes,” 
they said jubilantly, “wound up about 
six months of long, hard work we have 
put in looking for him.” 

Two days later Sankey was whisked 
into South Dakota, where he had been 
indicted months ago for kidnaping 
Charles Boettcher 2d of Colorado. 
While the government prepared its 
case, it also rounded up Mrs. Sankey 
and Gordon Francis Alcorn, accused 
with Sankey of the interstate kidnap- 
ing. 


DILLINGER: “That’s the man who 
shot and killed Pat O’Malley,” agreed 
22 persons assembled in the prosecu- 
tor’s office at Crown Point, Ind. They 
were looking at John Dillinger, (see 
cover), Indiana’s Public Enemy No. 1, 
captured two weeks ago in Tucson, 
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Fifth Week, Regular Session 
73d Congress 


SENATE: 
Adopted Norris resolution requesting 
President to submit comprehensive de- 
mands for development of American 
rivers. 


—assed Johnson Bill closing American 
‘apital market to nations which have 
defaulted on their obligations to the 
United States. 

Passed Borah resolution calling on 
Federal Trade Commission to report 


on workings of steel and oil codes. 

Ordered William P. MacCracken Jr. 

arrested and brought before bar of 

Senate because of refusal to produce 

files in air-mail investigation. 

Confirmed various nominations. 

Passed $45,000,000 seed loan bill. 

Money bills passed: $45,000,000 for 

seed loans. $26,667 for expense of 

District of Columbia liquor control. 

Time in debate: 14 hours, 15 minutes. 
HOUSE: 

Accepted Senate amendments to Gold 

Reserve Bill. 

Denied seat of Sixth Louisiana District 

to Mrs. Bolivar E. Kemp and J. Y. 

Sanders Jr. 

Passed Vinson Naval Building Bill. 

Passed bill appropriating $26,667 for 

expenses of the District of Columbia 

liquor control board. 

Money bills passed: $26,667 for expenses 

of District of Columbia liquor control. 

Time in debate: 22 hours, 5 minutes, 
CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Feb. 1.) 

Receipts: $2,843,208,554.73 

(Including $2,805,512,060.87 profit from 

dollar devaluation) 

Expenditures: $68,000,078.08 

Balance in Treasury: $4,434,713,155.18 

Surplus, fiscal year: $973,716,937.20 

Public debt: $25,065,125,985.42 








Ariz. Suave and slim, Dillinger po- 
litely protested that he had been in 
Florida when the policeman was killed 
in an East Chicago, Ind., bank holdup. 
Nevertheless, Indiana arraigned him 
for murder and set his trial for Feb. 
13. The State also got Arizona to re- 
turn the three men captured with him, 
all convicts who escaped last Septem- 
ber from the Michigan City peniten- 
tiary. 

FLOYD: In New Jersey police scur- 
ried about looking for Charles (Pretty 
Boy) Floyd, Oklahoma’s Public En- 
emy No. 1. Friday four bandits stole 
the $130,000 payroll of the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Co. from the Penns 
Grove National Bank and Trust Co. 
So expert was the crime, that police 
were sure no one but Pretty Boy could 
have engineered it. But Saturday they 
caught a woman and three men with 
$35,000 of the loot. None belonged to 
Floyd’s gang, but two were wanted for 
bank robberies in Ohio and Michigan. 


° 
ALL IN A WEEK: Congressman 
Hits Envoys’ Use of Broad A 


Representative Fred Britten does not 
approve of American foreign service 
officers using the broad A. This be- 
came clear when Mr. Britten opposed a 
suggestion that envoys be given addi- 
tional pay because of the depreciated 
exchange. American diplomats, aping 
the British, he said, should be ordered 
home until they “can speak the lan- 
guage as used in the United States.” 
He said Americans in China, where 
English manners are quite the thing in 
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diplomatic circles, change their accent, 
wear yellow neckties, pink shirts, and 
blue spats in imitation of the British. 

Nudists vs. Police: Dr. Henry Strong 
Huntingdon, presidert of the Interna- 
tional Nudist Conference, and Isley 
Boone, executive secretary, tried to 
persuade Theodore F. Wood of the 
Philadelphia police to lift the ban on 
nudism. Mr. Boone, in an interval be- 
tween nudist meetings, went to a bur- 
lesque show. He could not understand, 
he said, officials allowing such an “ob- 
scene, indecent, disgusting exhibition” 
and then opposing “decent, healthful 
nudism.” 

Mr. Wood was unimpressed. “Nud- 
ism will not be permitted while I am 
Director of Public Safety,” he said. 
Dr. Huntingdon and Mr. Boone are not 
discouraged. Nudism, they say, should 
be as free and uncensored as a “bridge 
club or literary circle.” 

Killer: The Cleveland Public Audi- 
torium, where the Republican party 
handed Calvin Coolidge his Presiden- 
tial nomination in 1924, looked and 
sounded like the African veldt last 
week. In a big iron cage Clyde Beatty, 
the United States’ ace lion tamer, was 
running his big cats through a routine 
morning rehearsal. 

Suddenly Sammy, a 500-pound lion 
in the Beatty stable only a year, sprang 
at a lighter, younger female. Into the 
fray flew Beatty “blanking” the snarl- 
ing beasts. with his revolver, beating 
them with his kitchen chair, and lash- 
ing them with his whip. But before 
such things took effect the lioness lay 
dead, her throat slashed and her neck 
broken. 

Next day Beatty arranged jungle 
justice. He allowed Sammy to lope 
complacently into a cage with four 
blood brother lions—Brutus, King, Leo 
and Nero Jr. The cocky Sammy 
slashed at Leo and the fight was on. 
Immediately Brutus, King, and Nero 
Jr. came to their relative’s rescue. In 
ring parlance Sammy was given “a de 
luxe shellacking.” 

Retribution: The ugliest house in 
New Jersey went up in flames. As a 
protest against a zoning law prevent- 
ing the use of her home for business, 
Mrs. Irene Warren had decorated its 
exterior with the most hideous figures 
and paintings she could imagine. She 
also hung red flannel clothes from 
every window. The fire, of unknown 
origin, gutted the house, destroying 
valuable antiques and paintings. 

“Let it burn!” spectators shouted. 

Gratitude: J. Thomas Heflin, who 
lost his seat in the Senate, now wants 
to be a Representative. He plans to 
replace Miles Allgood, Congressman 
from the Fifth Alabama District. Mr. 
Heflin, using United States Senate 
stationery, wrote Representative All- 
good to thank him for putting his 
mame on the Congressional Record 
mailing list. 

“Dear Miles: Thank you for sending 
me the Congressional Record. I will 
do as much for you sometime...” 
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J. P. Morgan, Famous for Years as Foe of Cameramen, now Revealed as Amateur Photographer, 
Standing on Deck of His Yacht Corsair and Taking Movies of His Trip Through the Panama Canal 
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ACME ACME 
Mrs. Dolly Gann, the Seldom Seen Mr. Gann and Vice President and Mrs. Garner, Who Usually Dislike 
Ex-Vice President Curtis at Roosevelt Birthday Ball Formal Dress, Have the Roosevelts Over for Dinner 
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W hat $200,000 Ready Cash Looks Like: Ransom in $1, $5 and $10 Used Bills Awaiting 
Developments in the Kidnaping of Edward Bremer; in a Bank Vault at St. Paul, Minn. 
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FRANCE: Troops With Machine Guns Alert 


In Paris After “Little 


The bell rang shrilly. Jean Chiappe, 
Prefect of the Paris Police, reached 
for the telephone and groaned. He was 
ill in bed with sciatica. 

“Allo, allo!” he said. 

The new Premier, Edouard Daladier, 
(see page 21) was on the wire. He an- 
nounced that he was removing M. Chi- 
appe from his police post, and promot- 
ing him as Resident General of Mo- 
rocco. 

It was one of those bad French con- 
nections, and what M. Chiappe an- 
swered is still uncertain. He says he 
said that he would not accept the Mo- 
roccan post, preferring to be “a sim- 
ple citizen in the street.” But M. Dala- 
dier understood him to say he would 
be “in the street tonight,” meaning that 
he would lead a riot. Fearing another 
disturbance, the Premier at once sent 
Chiappe’s successor to headquarters. 

M. Chiappe is the latest victim of 
l’affaire Stavisky, the Bayonne pawn- 
shop scandal in which Handsome Alex, 
a swindler long wanted by the police, 
gouged $31,000,000 out of French inves- 
tors and then committed suicide. 
Handsome Alex’s last public appearance 
was in a theatre box with the Prefect 
of Police. When the scandal broke, M. 
Chiappe was in Florence, and he stayed 
there until recalled by former Premier 
Camille Chautemps. Only five-feet- 
three in spite of his high-heeled boots, 
the noted sleuth, who was born in Cor- 
sica, is called the Little Napoleon. 

Dismissal of the popular M. Chiappe 
raised a new uproar Monday. Riotous 
Royalists, war veterans, and young 
patriots promised new “battles of the 
boulevards.” Pedestrians vanished. The 
scheduled Municipal Council dinner to 
the President and the smart ball of the 
Little White Beds for a hospital charity 
were suddenly postponed. 

Fearing a police revolt, the govern- 
ment reinforced the Republican Guards 
with Negro colonial troops. Ten ma- 
chine guns were rolled into the city at 
noon. Meanwhile M. Chiappe forgot 
his sciatica long enough to take cere- 
monious leave of his emotional subor- 
dinates, several of whom kissed him 
goodbye. 

At nightfall 1,000 war veterans out- 
side the Elysee Palace clamored for 
President Lebrun to restore M. Chiappe 
to office. The mounted brass-helmeted 
Guards rode into the howling demon- 
strators, dispersing them without cas- 
ualties. 

While soldiers set up machine guns 
on the Chamber of Deputies, M. Dala- 
dier struggled to hold together his 
Ministry. 

When M. Chiappe was dismissed Sat- 
urday, two Right-wing members of the 
Premier’s four-day-old Cabinet imme- 
diately resigned. They were Francois 
Pietri, Finance Minister, and Lt. Col. 
Jean Fabry, who was expelled from his 





Napoleon”’ Leaves Police 


party for accepting the War Ministry. 
Joseph Paul-Boncour was named to 
succeed Colonel Fabry in a post which 
he has occupied in preceding cabinets. 
With the exception of the Premier, who 
is also Foreign Minister, they were the 
only strong men in a Cabinet drawn 
largely from inexperienced members of 
the Left groups. 

M. Daladier thus lost two of his Min- 
isters before he faced the aroused Depu- 
ties, who waited to question him on the 
composition of his Cabinet. By post- 
poning that ordeal until Tuesday he 
assured himself of a week in office. 

In the hope of satisfying his critics, 
he spent the time wildly shuffling the 
prominent names tainted by the Stav- 
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Jean Chiappe, Removed as 
Prefect of Paris Police 


isky gossip. He made the Attorney 
General counselor of the Court of Cas- 
sation, and the head of the Surete Gen- 
erale (Secret Service), director of the 
Comedie Francaise theatre. 

But it looked as though the cards 
were stacked against him. 


PARIS FASHIONS: Elect Find Waist 
Lower, Bust Fuller, Hips Slender 


Armed with special identity cards, 
2,000 buyers last week flitted from one 
Summer fashion opening to another in 
Paris like the butterflies which are a 
feature of the new mode. The “pass- 
port,” bearing name, address, signa- 
ture, and photograph of the holder, 
was the invention of PAIS (Associa- 
tion for the Protection of Artistic and 
Seasonal Industries). 

Fourteen dressmakers formed this 
syndicate two years ago, in an effort 
to prevent copyists from attending 
their previews. When less drastic 
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measures failed, the exclusive establish- 
ments decided last month to make at- 
tendance at their shows as difficult 
as crossing frontiers. Saleswomen and 
doormen were as stern as immigration 
officers, and Paris photographers did a 
rushing business among late arrivals. 

Once the barriers were surmounted, 
the initiated were rewarded with the 
knowledge that women will continue to 
be fair... An even more womanly sil- 
houette—fuller bust, slender hips, and 
a lower, tinier waistline—was the edict. 
Shoulders again slope, and sleeve full- 
ness has slipped down to the elbow on 
daytime frocks. 

Evening gowns have the puffed, tell- 
tale sleeves of the Gibson girl era. Day- 
time skirts are generally longer, often 
tighter, though Worth shortened them, 
and Patou split them. In the evening, 
gowns fairly billow, what with circular 
skirts, Grecian draperies, and elegantly 
double-ruffied trains. 

Coats are not quite full length. Fur 
has descended to the elbows, to the 
bottom of butterfly capes, and to the 
hems. Heim makes extensive use of 
flat furs, all dyed blue. 

Fabrics are and are not what they 
used to be. Spangles, sequins, lames, 
and taffetas for evening were striking 
but not surprising. Callot Soeur’s gown 
of black lace over white satin, Ar- 
danse’s lace fur which looks like me- 
ringue, and Heim’s lame faille with a 
white cellophane jacket were the things 
reporters cabled home about. 

For daytime tie silk has been redis- 
covered. Woolens continue, in neutral 
shades and dull greens and blues. Lyo- 
lene liked cotton and linen lined with 
satin. Mirande showed pastel sports 
clothes. Vera Borea reveled in greens, 
blues, reds, and yellows, all intense, 
and threw them all together in a coat 
fabric made like a rag rug of gingham 
and hemp. 

All prefer butterflies, but Ardanse 
showed them lacquered as_ bouton- 
nieres. And Dilkusha, who is a mod- 
ernist, triumphed by supplanting but- 
tons with real dice and dominos. 


GERMANY: Obedient 
Give States’ Rights to Reich 


Deputies 


Like so many mechanical dolls, 661 
brown-shirted Reichstag Deputies bob- 
bed up and down last week in a stand- 
ing vote on Chancellor Hitler’s Reich 
Reform Bill. Then they sank comfort- 
ably into seats of the Kroll Opera 
House and chuckled. In less than five 
minutes they had given their leader 
power to abolish as political units sev- 
enteen German States, some of which 
had preserved their identities for cen- 
turies. 

The measure, hurried through three 
readings, permanently abolishes the 
State Diets and transfers all legislative 
functions to the Federal government. 
It also authorizes the Reich to create 
a new Constitution. 

Thus, on the first anniversary of his 
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INTERNATIONAL 
President Goering of the Reichstag 
Made the Deputies Feel Humble 


Chancellorship, Adolf Hitler further 
tightened his grip on Germany. In a 
two-hour speech before the vote was 
taken, he hinted that future administra- 
tive divisions will be based upon the 
old German tribes, “the God-appointed 
building blocks of the German nation.” 
The States, he added, grew out of 
“egotistic dynastic policies concerned 
only with the aggrandizement of the 
respective princely houses, which might 
have wholly ruined Germany.” 

Grimly he warned monarchists to 
keep their hands off. “With all appre- 
ciation for the values of the monarchy 
and with due reverence for the truly 
great emperors and kings... the ques- 
tion of a definitive shaping of the form 
of the State in the German Reich stands 
outside all discussion. Whoever is to 
embody the supreme headship of Ger- 
many will be called thereto by the Ger- 
man people.” 

Any ideas the Deputies may have had 
about their own importance were quick- 
ly dispelled by Gen. Hermann Goering, 
President of the Reichstag. He told the 
members they were privileged to be 
present because of their blind obedience 
to the leader and not because of any 
personal merit. 

Four days later it was shown that 
even President von Hindenburg must 
also be obedient. He surrendered his 
right to pardon convicts and hire or 
discharge government employes. 


SPIRITUAL GUIDE: Rosenberg Prefers 


Hero’s “Fiery Spirit” to Crucifixion 


The Nazi Government, already su- 
preme over German temporal life, 
seemed ready last week to extend its 
authority td the hereafter. Alfred 
Rosenberg, Russian-born Doctor of 
Technology and fanatical hater of 
Christianity and Judaism was ap- 
pointed supervisor of the thought and 
schooling of the Nazi party and all its 
allied organization, including churches. 
Henceforth, millions of Storm Troop- 
ers, workers, and youths must look to 
him for spiritual guidance. 
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Dr. Rosenberg, autocratic editor of 
the leading Nazi newspaper, Voelkis- 
cher Beobachter (The People’s Obser- 
ver), is known to favor substitution 
of “the fiery spirit of the hero” for the 
crucifixion in German worship. He be- 
lieves German religion must subordi- 
nate brotherly love to national honor, 
that “Christianity owes its enduring 
virtues to the Germanic character.” 

Tall and blond, Dr. Rosenberg con- 
trasts sharply with Herr Hitler, whom 
he has served as a sort of private For- 
eign Minister and also, it is said, as a 
one-man Brain Trust. 

Heretofore the Chancellor has never 
publicly approved the editor’s argu- 
ments for a modern mythology built 
around World War dead, or the de- 
mands of a fire-eating Nazi group, 
known as the German Christians, that 
Teutonic sagas replace the Old Testa- 
ment. One such torrid Christian pub- 
lished a work last week designed to 
“purge the Psalms of David from Jew- 
ish taint.” He transformed “The Lord 
loveth the gates of Zion more than all 
the dwellings of Jacob’’ into “The Lord 
loveth the height of Germany more 
than all the dwellings abroad.” 

Alarmed moderates in the Church 
felt sure that official support of the 
German Christians would result from 
Dr. Rosenberg’s new appointment. 
They felt the nation would now be 
called upon to throw over the ancient 
Christianity of the Holy Land, embrace 
a Germanic cult, and people Heaven 
with portly Nordic divinities. 


* 
BRITISH BRIEFS: Scottish War 


Drums Return From Germany 


Seven prisoners of war were finally 
returned by the Germans to the British 
last week. They were seven drums 
which the Gordon Highlanders left be- 
hind them during the early days of the 
war when they hurriedly retreated 
from Ostend. Since the war the drums 
have been exhibited in the Berlin Ar- 
senal Museum, and it was there that a 








visiting British officer was very much 
distressed to find them. 

Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton, grizzled 81- 
year-old veteran of every combat since 
the Afghan War and himself a Gordon 
Highlander, heard about the discovery 
and implored heaven, earth, and Presi- 
dent Paul von Hindenburg to return 
the trophies. The old German General 
understood and agreed. 

So Sir Ian last week went to Berlin, 
donned the white tunic and green tar- 
tan of the Gordon Highlanders, and 
ceremoniously took possession of the 
drums at the Reichswehr Ministry. 
There Gen. Werner von Blomberg, 
Minister of War, recalled that the 
Highlanders and the Prussians had 
once been allies. Their regiments 
fought side by side more than 100 
years ago at Waterloo. 

Maze Pays: The neighbors of Miss 
Emily Smith, who lived alone in one 
of London’s poorest sections, always 
supposed that she was having trouble 
in keeping out of the poorhouse. In 
her will, filed for probate last week, 
she left more than $250,000. It repre- 
sented pennies earned and saved by her 
father. He was a Crimean War Vet- 
eran, whom Britain rewarded with the 
keepership of the maze at Hampton 
Court Palace. For showing them 
around, visitors rewarded him with 
pennies. He saved them; Miss Smith 
increased them by shrewd investments. 

The government now runs the maze 
and collects the pennies. 

Entitled: “Miss Cavell,” Alfred Duff 
Cooper told a startled London audience 
last week, “was a noble and courageous 
woman, whom the Germans were en- 
titled to execute according to the rules 
of warfare.” Then, before the army 
officers to whom he was speaking could 
protest, he added: “But any politician 
could have told them the execution 
was going to arm 100,000 men against 
Germany.” 

The wartime execution of the British 
nurse is still a living grievance in Eng- 
land. Mr. Duff Cooper touched the 
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Duff Cooper: “The Germans Were Entitled to Execute Nurse Cavell” 
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old wound during a plea for coopera- 
tion between soldiers and politicians. 
A Captain during the war, he is now 
Financial Secretary to the British War 
Office. In America he is better known 
as the husband of Lady Diana Man- 
ners, star of “The Miracle.” 


. 
AUSTRIA: Chancellor Takes His 
Nazi Troubles to the League 


Chancellor Englebert Dollfuss faced 
his Cabinet Monday in brow-wrinkled 
desperation. Twice last week Germany 
had deliberately affronted the inde- 
pendence of his country. And from 
the snow-blanketed Tyrol, word came 
that Prince Ernst von Starhemberg, 
leader of the Heimwehr (Home Guard), 
on whose arms and men the Chancellor 
depended, had defied him and set up a 
Fascist State. 


One last move was left to the Chan-. 


cellor, and that move the Cabinet 
unanimously authorized—appeal to the 
League of Nations at Geneva. The ap- 
peal will be based on Article XI of the 
League Covenant: “Any war or threat 
of war ...is...A matter of concern 
to the whole League, and the League 
shall take any action that may be wise 
and effectual to safeguard the peace of 
nations.” 

Germany had published her flippant 
reply to Austria’s protest against Nazi 
terrorism, said to be supported by Ger- 
man money and explosives. “The Aus- 
trian Government,” the note said, ‘‘can- 
not expect to have the German Govern- 
ment observe an attitude of indiffer- 
ence toward a governmental system 
that outlaws and suppresses everything 
that animates the German people with 
fresh courage and confidence.” 

Hitler’s Reichstag speech (see page 
16) struck the same sinister note, re- 
ferring to Austrians as “Germans.” 
After denying that Germany planned 
to violate Austria, he added: “But it 
is only natural that an idea (the Nazi 
idea) which has deeply stirred and 
permeated the German nation would 
not halt at the frontier posts of a 
country which for centuries was an 
integral part of the German empire.” 

He brazenly challenged Austria to 
hold a plebiscite to see if the Austrian 
people were really loyal to the Dollfuss 
regime. 

Even more ominous was the report 
cabled from Vienna to The New York 
Times by Frederick T. Birchall. He 
said Hitler’s new law reducing the in- 
dependence of the German States pro- 
vides that in the event of anschluss 
(Austro-German union), Salzburg and 
the Tyrol would be joined to part of 
Bavaria as a new State. The remainder 
of Austria, it was said, would form 
a German province. 

Nazi outrages in Austria continued. 
Police arrested a member of the Chan- 
cellor’s own bodyguard as a Nazi. The 
continuous explosion of “paper bombs” 
struck terror throughout the country. 

Last Friday Vienna swarmed with 
feeble old men in rags, rosy-cheeked 
farm boys, hulking peasants in work 
clothes, and toil-worn women: One 
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hundred thousand strong, anti-Nazi 
farmers of Austria paraded through 
the Ringstrasse in support of their gal- 
lant peasant Chancellor. 

They marched with the red and 
white Austrian flag and the Pope’s 
gold and white standard. They flaunted 
banners with “Austria for the Aus- 
trians,’’ and “Heil Dollfuss.” The only 
uniforms in the demonstration were 
the olive-drab jackets and blue peaked 
caps of a new storm brigade, the 
Sturmscharen. 

The little Chancellor watched the 
parade from a frigid reviewing stand 
before the War Ministry. “Your dem- 
onstration,” he told the paraders, “is 
itself a plebiscite.” 


* 
U. S. S. R. Officials Approve 
Of Red Lips for Red Russia 


Prinking and prettiness once more 
pay in Russia. The highest honor of the 
Soviet Government—the Order of Lenin 
—was bestowed last week upon Com- 
rade Paulina Semyonova Zhemchuzhina 
for her work in developing Russian cos- 
metics. Two other women associated 
with her received the Order of the Red 
Banner, second highest government 
decoration. 

Muscovites used to scoff at Comrade 
Zhemchuzhina, the short, slender wom- 
an who daily left her home in the 
Kremlin for the ‘offices of Tezhe. For 
Tezhe, which stands for Fats and Per- 
fumery Trust, is engaged in manufac- 
turing rouge, lipstick, powder, and eye- 
brow pencil, in addition to soap and 
perfume. ‘“Capitalistic,” “barbaric,” 
Russian women sneered at make-up, 
making a virtue of their necessity for 
doing without such luxuries while ma- 
jor industries were being developed. 
“Bourgeois,” screamed a newspaper 
headline, when Tezhe began to rival 
Paris in attractively packaging and 
labeling its products. 

Comrade Zhemchuzhina, who in pri- 
vate life is Mme. Molotov, wife of the 
Premier of the Soviet Union, went quiet- 
ly ahead with her work of making bet- 
ter and more attractive cosmetics. At 
the same time, women began to tire of 
the mannish caps, heavy boots, and 
shapeless dresses they once proudly 
called “Bolshevik.” They started to 
patronize good dressmakers. They 
stared wide-eyed and covetously at sat- 
in dinner dresses displayed in Moscow 
store windows. 

Although the Soviet set its seal of 
approval on cosmetics, one problem 
continued to plague Russian women. 
The goose grease with which they some- 
times protect their faces in 30 below 
zero weather provided a poor base for 
their new make-up. 


a 

OTHER NATIONS: Japan Ends 
Inukui Trials; Jingo Gets Life 

All those responsible for the assas- 
sination of Premier Tsuyoshi Inukai in 


1932 have now been sentenced. Koza- 
buro Tachibana, advocate of direct ac- 
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tion patriotism and civilian leader of 
the Love Homeland Association, last 
week went to jail for life. Lengthy 
terms have been meted out to other 
civilians. 

But last September eleven army 
cadets implicated in the plot received 
lenient terms from a court martial, and 
a naval court gave the actual assassins 
from ten to fifteen years. In an un- 
precedented campaign for the defend- 
ants, Japanese nationalists sent 1,000,- 
000 appeals for clemency, 1,000 of them 
written in blood. One letter enclosed 
the yellow little fingers of nine small 
Japanese. 

China: Yellow-hatted, yellow-robed 
Lama monks in Nanking began last 
Saturday anelaborate ceremonial sched- 
uled to last for 49 days. Under the 
leadership of the shy little Tashi or 
Panchen Lama, for seven weeks they 
will offer uninterrupted prayers for the 
spirit of the Dalai Lama, Tibetan ruler 
who died in December. The Tashi 
Lama’s magnanimity toward the soul 
of the man who expelled him from Tibet 
is not without ulterior motive. Spirit- 
ual ruler of the Buddhists, he hopes 
with Chinese support to succeed his 
rival as temporal ruler over the se- 
cluded country. 

Cuba: In a courtly little ceremony, 
President Carlos Mendieta last Satur- 
day returned the Cuban Electric Co. 
to its American owners. The Grau 
government had seized it to avert a 
strike. Although 41 labor demands 
were granted, the workers decided they 
didn’t like. the new general manager 
and so informed the President. When 
he disregarded their tastes, half of 
them struck. 

Other labor disturbances worried the 
President. Bombs burst in Havana. 
Soldiers killed two members of a mob 
which was stoning government doctors 
sent to take over a strike-closed hos- 
pital. Tobacco, sugar mill, and bus 
strikes spread. Sympathy power strikes 
were threatened throughout the entire 


Republic. 


“I warn you,” President Mendieta 
told power workers, “that your failure 
to settle this dispute may lead to the 
fall of my government and American 
intervention.” 

Spain: The four American residents 
of Majorca who were reckless enough 
to assault a Civil Guard last Summer 
were pardoned Saturday. By personal 
negotiations, Ambassador Claude G. 
Bowers had been working for months 
to rid the case of legal complications. 
Later the chief complication was dis- 
covered to be the Spanish Supreme 
Court’s inability to forgive one Ameri- 
can, not for hitting a guard, but for 
calling Spain’s proudest force “comic 
opera soldiers.” 

The prisoners, who served two weeks 
of their six months’ sentences, were 
not immediately liberated. Although 
jailers must have read about the par- 
dons in the newspapers, they had to 
remain legally ignorant of the court 
order until it appeared in The Official 
Gazette. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Tranquil and Almost Solitary Departure of British Royalty: Prince of Wales in His new Plane Takes Off 
At Windsor Great Park on Hop to Southampton With Prince George, Who Sails for 17,000-Mile African Tour 
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Riotous Demonstration by French Royalists: Protesting Against Stavisky Scandal, They Clash With Police 
On Boulevard St. Germain, Paris, Hastening the Fall of Chautemps’ Cabinet and Threatening Daladier’s 
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ACE BAIT: Top-Notchers to Fly 
“Down Under” for £10,000 


The aviation year 1934 is starting 
well. Not since 1927, when James D. 
Dole, the pineapple king, offered $35,- 
000 for an air race from the United 
States mainland to Honolulu; and 
Charles Lindbergh won Raymond Or- 
teig’s $25,000 by a flight to Paris from 
New York, have the air aces been so 
tempted with bait. 

The tempter is Australia’s 73-year- 
old Sir MacPherson Robertson, who 
went from little Ballarat to big Mel- 
bourne, Australia, to become rich and 
famous as a chocolate maker. He has 
offered £10,000 to the man who flies 
“down under” to Melbourne from Eng- 


land in a race starting next Oct. 20.-: 


Entries close June 1 at 12 noon. The 
entry fee is £50. 

Word from Australia last week gave 
a clue to the top-notch calibre of the 
participants. England will be repre- 
sented by sober Jim Mollison, and his 
lively wife, Amy, who last week slapped 
a Florida motorcycle policeman. Aus- 
tralia will pin her hopes on her own 
particular hero, Sir Charles Kingsford- 
Smith. The United States, it seemed 
likely, would be represented by a crack 
contingent including such aces as Col. 
Roscoe Turner, James H. Doolittle, 
Jimmy Haizlip, Wiley Post, and Jimmy 
Weddell. 

The flyers will follow a path shaped 
much like a hocky stick. The shaft of 
the “stick” touches such places as 
Baghdad and Calcutta, where check 
stops must be made. Then they swing 
down into the “head,” touching Singa- 
pore, Darwin on the north coast of 
Australia, Charleville in mid-Austra- 
lia, and, finally, Melbourne. The route 
over desert, mountains, sea, and jungle 
is 11,000 miles long. 

The present record over this run is 
four hours less than a week, which was 
established last October by the Aus- 
tralian, Charles T. (Urflucky) Ulm. 
But there is little likelihood that it will 
withstand the assaults of the world’s 
best fliers in the world’s best planes. 

Besides the sporting aspects of the 
race, it will almost surely develop into 
a three-cornered commercial fight be- 
tween England, France and the United 
States. For all know that to the vic- 
tor will belong the spoils of world trade. 
Should United States planes place one, 
two, three, aircraft exporters will have 
unbeatable sales talk in peddling their 
wares to world customers. 

With this in mind, there has been 
much agitation for government or 
strong commercial backing for an 
American team. If sufficient funds are 
made available, the United States 
should be an odds-on favorite in the 
race. 

While British, French, and Italian 
companies have built 400-mile-an-hour 
racing planes—planes which would be 
valueless on an 11,000-mile grind—they 
have completely neglected speed in 


commercial planes. While European 
transports jog along at 100 miles an 
hour, by next Spring most United 
States airliners will be zooming over 
the country at about 200 miles an hour. 

On top of this outstanding equipment 
advantage, most United States pilots 
are as much at home flying “on instru- 
ments” at night as they are in the day- 
lighted sky. Few European pilots are 
familiar with night flying. 

Traveling at the same rate as in the 
relatively slow Winnie Mae on his 
round-the-world trip last Summer, 
Wiley Post could fly to Australia in a 
day and a half under the Ulm record. 


STRATOSTADT: Soviet Ship 
Crashes From Record Height 


There was an unassuming bustle of 
activity early one morning last week on 
the Soviet Air League’s field, eight 
miles out of Moscow. Without the fan- 
fare of trumpets that usually accom- 
panies important events in Russia, a 
great flabby balloon bag only one-fifth 
inflated was “walked” out of a hangar. 
Quickly three men scampered through 
a porthole in a great silver bubble 
that hung from the bag. A harsh com- 
mand—and ropes that held the strato- 
stadt to the ground were released. 

In a few seconds the grotesque ex- 
clamation point was out of sight in a 
pea-soup fog. Thus started the flight in- 
to the stratosphere, financed by kopecks 
saved by the Soviet Air League’s 13,- 
000,000 members. Hoping their balloon 
would rise higher above the earth than 
any man-carrying contraption before 
it, the flight was a “present” by the 
League to the seventeenth All-Union 
Communist Congress, in session in Mos- 
cow. 

Occasional radio messages told of 
the progress the balloon’s builder, the 
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making. But the final chapter was not 
written until A. S. Yenukidze, the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee’s secretary, 
next day hoisted his heavy, barrel- 
chested frame on the speakers’ plat- 
form before the Congress. 

“Comrades,” he said, “I have bad 
news for you.” 

All ears were cocked, for most news 
given to a party congress is good news. 
Then Yenukidze continued. “The Soviet 
Air League’s stratosphere balloon met 
disaster yesterday afternoon ... near 
the village of Potisky Ostrog. The bal- 
loon crashed and the three aeronauts 
were killed .. .” 

A mournful wail came from the 
throats of the 2,000 delegates. This was 
the first word they had heard of the 
balloon, lost for hours. Then, without 
prompting, they started singing the 
solemn Soviet hymn to the dead. 

No one seemed to know exactly what 
had caused the big balloon to crash in 
a forest 150 miles east of Moscow. 
Some suggested that the ropes which 
held the gondola to the bag had become 
frayed and finally broken, dropping the 
stratostadt and its three occupants. This 
explanation was not illogical, for the 
gondola and the bag were found several 
miles apart. 

Others thought ice must have formed 
on the stratostadt, dragging it to the 
earth. But the most likely explanation 
was that the pilot, in his eagerness to 
set a new record, had tossed out too 
much ballast. When the descent started 
he had none left to throw overboard 
and check the fall. 

Whatever the cause, the Osoaviak- 
him 1 was able to set a new record be- 
fore disaster overtook it. Two hours 
and a half after taking off it reported: 
“Height 20,600 meters (67,585 feet) 
... This was more than a mile higher 
than Lt. Comdr. T. W. G. Settle’s flight 
from Akron last Fall. The Russian 
record, however, will not be recognized, 
since that country does not belong to 
the official hall of aviation records—the 
International Federation Aeronautique. 

Denied this honor, the Russian flyers 
were served with the best the Soviet 
has to offer its hallowed dead: the 
award of the Order of Lenin and burial 
in the great stone walls of the Kremlin. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC: Nazis Start 
Regular Air Mail to Brazil 


Last Saturday on the airport at 
Stuttgart, Germany, hefty Nazis tossed 
mail bags into a big Keinkel 70 land- 
plane. When it lifted off the ground 
and headed for Seville, Spain, the first 
mail plane service from Europe to 
South America was Officially opened. 
The mail should reach Natal, Brazil, 
today thus lopping about three weeks 
off the ship mail time. 

Meanwhile the big French Southern 
Cross, now definitely beaten in the race 
to establish a regular mail service over 
the South Atlantic, was still shuttling 
back and forth across the 1,800 miles 
of open water on trial flights. 
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DALADIER: Least Oratorical of 


France’s Rotating Premiers 

The game of musical chairs that is 
French politics last week found the 
prisk and bulging figure of Edouard 
Daladier in the seat reserved for the 
Premier. He has sat there before. He 
probably will again abandon it and 
again return to it, as the winds of Gal- 
lic sentiment veer about with the sea- 
sons. 

The shape of M. Daladier’s skull 
splendidly indicates his braininess. His 
is a double-looped nubbly head that will 
show up magnificently when its owner 
loses what remains of his hair. He was 
porn 49 years ago at Carpentras, a 
pleasant town in the Provencal part of 
France where troubadours used to sing. 





ACME 
Edouard Daladier (Right), Recalled 
To the Uneasy French Premiership 


Like Edouard Herriot, he is a Radical 
Socialist. Parisian pundits sometimes 
call him the smiling Edouard, in con- 
trast to his fellow-politician Herriot, 
the crying Edouard. 

Andre Maurois, writer of romantic 
biographies and articles, explained in 
the last issue of Vanity Fair that al- 
though M. Daladier is by profession a 
Professor of History, “he is not in the 
least like the American type of pro- 
fessor.” He has, in fact, the amazing 
distinction of being the least oratorical 
of France’s select company of rotating 
Premiers. 

He surprised and pleased his country 
by failing to make a resounding ha- 
rangue on the subject of the eastern 
fortifications when he went to inspect 
them the last time he happened to be 
serving as Premier. 

That was a forbearance rare in 
France. He has other unusual quali- 
ties, M. Maurois says: “When he is 
alone with a few people, among friends, 
he is more inclined to talk, with a mix- 
ture of good sense and of irony. ‘I re- 


ceived many visits from’ financial ad- 
visers,’ he said during his period as 
Prime Minister. “They are most inter- 
esting people. “Don’t let us have infla- 
tion, but don’t let us have deflation; 
on the other hand, it is impossible to 
keep things as they are at present.” 
Such are advisers.’ At the Ministry of 
War, Daladier won over the military 
people, who were afraid of him at first. 
Prudent, adroit, relatively young, he 
has a career of 25 years before him as 
an important Minister.” 

President Lebrun last week asked 
Daladier to form a Cabinet because 
he was one of those who had not been 
touched by the malodorous pawnshop 
scandal that has lately been inciting 
Frenchmen to siphon-throwing and 
riots. He made a record for himself 
as War Minister that the security-lov- 
ing French admire. 

Daladier takes quiet pride in being 
a small-town man. Instead of living 
in Paris he chooses the less urbanized 
suburbs when he has to be at the capi- 
tal. He won his first reputation as an 
effective talker in the cafes of his 
home town. He likes to ride a bicycle. 
In his own countryside he travels about 
on one looking at historic places. A 
traffic cop in Paris who once called him 
down, changed his tone when he heard 
that the name Daladier was to go on 
the form he was filling out. A day or 
two later, so runs the tale, Daladier 
suggested they go over to a cafe near 
his office to have a drink, and he and 
the gendarme became friends over the 
vermouths. 

As a young politician he was a pro- 
tege of Caillaux, who persuaded him 
to give up teaching history at the Uni- 
versity of Lyons. Before he had any 
gray hair he was Mayor of his home 
town; one of the youngest they had 
ever had, the beard-wagglers said 
doubtfully. The last time he went into 
office he shaved his short mustache. 
That, the wits remarked, was so he 
wouldn’t look like Hitler. 

Herriot taught Daladier in school, 
later served under him in a Cabinet, 
and took him with him to Russia on a 
private tour of inspection in the Au- 
tumn of 1922. One funny aspect of 
that trip was that Daladier forgot to 
take a dress suit with him. He didn’t 
think the Reds would wear them. He 
found he was wrong, and had to bor- 
row one for a diplomatic occasion from 
a Communist who had tail-coats to 
spare. 

Daladier’s father was a baker who 
died while young Edouard was still in 
school, studying for the Sorbonne. Dur- 
ing the war Daladier won citations for 
gallantry. On leave, he arranged to 
meet the daughter of the scientist Laf- 
font, who had “adopted” him by writ- 
ing him letters—a custom many Ameri- 
cans remember. They were married 
after the armistice. 

Four years ago he was the center of 
an escapade which Americans would 
‘consider collegiate. On his way to ad- 
dress the people of Strasbourg he was 


kidnaped by some Fascists. They 
couldn’t hold him long. He was late 
for the meeting. But he got there. 
He usually does. 


. 
OGDEN MILLS: 


Storm Trooper States Credo 


Republican 


“Liberty ... is dead,” said Ogden 
Mills in a Kansas City address last 
week. The next day newspapers de- 
clared that he had opened his campaign 
for the Presidency. 

Like every good candidate, Mr. Mills 
denied that he entertained the slightest 
thought of entering the White House. 
But his speech remains for all to see. 
It contained an attack on the New 
Deal’s multiplication of Federal author- 
ity, and ended with the Mills political 
credo. This last included a heretical 
plea for a readjustment of the tradi- 
tional high-tariff policy of Republican- 
ism. 

Fifty years ago, in an enormous New- 
port “cottage” within hailing distance 
of society’s most holy Bailey’s Beach, 
Ogden Livingston Mills uttered his first 
infantile yell. He comes from one of 
New York’s wealthiest families, and is 
a member in good standing in 22 clubs. 
But his blue blood is not thin. His father 
was a Forty-niner who went prospect- 
ing for gold in savage California, and 
no one has ever suggested that Ogden 
Mills is a sissy. Cartoonists like to em- 











ACME 
Ogden Mills, Regular Republican 
With Low-Tariff Reservations 


phasize his bulbous nose and the stubby 
cigar which juts from the corner of his 
mouth. 

At the Republican National Conven- 
tion of 1932 the leather-lunged Chicago- 
ans in the galleries drowned every 
speaker who tried to defend the party’s 
wet-dry plank. Mills, bellowing back 
at them without apology, was the first 
man to make himself heard. 

He was a member of the Harvard 
class of 1904 to which Franklin Roose- 
velt belonged. He is two years younger 
than the President and was not yet 
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twenty when he received his diploma. 
After graduation he studied law and be- 
came a member of the New York City 
bar. He was elected to the State Sen- 
ate of New York. With the outbreak 
of war, he received a captain’s commis- 
sion and went to France in the A. E. F. 
In 1920 he ran victoriously for Congress. 

In 1926 the New York State Repub- 
licans were looking for someone to beat 
Al Smith, who had been Governor long 
enough to give them a decided head- 
ache. They hit on Congressman Mills 
as a likely winner. 

For a time, so vigorously did their 
candidate orate, it seemed that the then 
invincible Al might meet his Waterloo. 
But at the crucial moment Mr. Mills un- 
accountably forgot his Bailey’s Beach 
training and picked up a rather shoddy 
charge, first suggested by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Smith’s bitterest enemy, 
that the New York milk supply was 
polluted. That mistake was one of the 
major causes of Mills’s defeat. Smith 
scorched the “aristocratic son of an 
aristocratic family” for going “into the 
gutter to pick up Hearst for an issue.” 

So for a brief time Mr. Mills retired 
to contemplate his home in California, 
or his mansion in New York, or his 
country place on Long Island’s fashion- 
able North Shore, or his yacht. 

The party rewarded Mills for his 
“spilt-milk” campaign by making him 
Under-Secretary of the Treasury and 
right-hand man to Secretary Andrew 
W. Mellon. Not long after his defeat 
for the Governorship, a group of re- 
porters were chatting with Mills in his 
Treasury office. The name of Al Smith 
came into the conversation. 

“Who’s Al Smith?” asked the Under- 
Secretary, with the sneer that he does 
not always try to conceal. 

Presently, aging Secretary Mellon be- 
gan to take things easy at the Treasury, 
permitting the duties of office to rest 
on the shoulders of his able assistant. 
Finally, in February, 1932, Mr. Mellon 
resigned, and Mills stepped officially in- 
to the place which he had actually been 
filling for several months. 

In the Presidential campaign of 1932 
the new Secretary of the Treasury 
placed his splendid lungs at the disposal 
of Mr. Hoover. No fiercer defender of 
the man in the White House could be 
found. Many of the old-line Republi- 
cans, who took small pains to conceal 
their dislike of Mr. Hoover, gave the 
then President only cursory support. 
But not so Ogden Mills. After his 
speech last week, he went to Palo Alto 
to visit his former chief. 

In spite of his latest stand on the 
tariff question, Mr. Mills has never 
sought to ally himself with the liberals 
in his party. He is a hard-hitting, un- 
apologetic Hamiltonian, a representa- 
tive of the “rich, the well-born and the 
able” who John Adams once declared 
should rule this country. 

When he left Washington, his friends 
in the newly risen Democratic adminis- 
tration were at some pains to point out 
his good points. Presumably they did 
not realize how soon he would be mak- 
ing speeches to explain that he is “not 
a candidate.” 





FOOTBALL: Yale’s New Coach 
Is Both Booed and Cheered 


The football hopes of many Yale 
men were dashed last week when Pond 
was named head coach to succeed Reg- 
gie Root. 

Alumni bitterly complained that Mal- 
colm Farmer, director of athletics, 
should have bowed to the will of 80 
per cent of them and chosen a coach 
like Harry Kipke of Michigan, with a 
record of victorious teams behind him. 
Raymond W. (Ducky) Pond, the Blue’s 
popular mud-running hero of 1923 and 
1924, is comparatively inexperienced. 
He is a product of Yale’s football school 
of thought which in recent years has 
produced poor teams. 

Newspapers quoted a former Eli cap- 
tain as saying: “I can’t see where 
Ducky or Yale can go anywhere but 
out of the picture.” 

A prominent alumnus felt that “it’s 
another noble experiment for the sake 
of an outworn policy.” 

Others imbued with patriotism toasted 
“The New Deal” with tempered enthu- 
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John W. Dillinger Sr., father 
of the desperado finally captured 
in Tucson, Ariz. Old man Dil- 
linger sat on his woodpile near 
Mooresville, Ind., last week, and 
remarked: “It’s hard to know 
your son will go to prison. But 
I’m mighty glad he didn’t try to 
shoot anyone.” 








siasm. Col. John Reed Kilpatrick, of 
Madison Square Garden, once an all- 
American end at Yale said: “Pond’s 
a fine boy.” 

Jess Sweetser’s comment was: “The 
new set-up is a big improvement but 
I would have liked to see them go all 
the way, as Dartmouth did in a similar 
situation.” 

H. H. Ramsey, former president of 
the United States Golf Association, 
said: “The future is brighter at Yale 
than it has been for several years.” 

Pond’s three assistants are outsiders. 
They are Alfred Earle (Greasy) Neale, 
of West Virginia and the Cincinnati 
professional baseball team, who will 
direct the backs; Ivan B. Williamson, 
Michigan captain and coach, who will 
advise the ends; and Denny Myers, for- 
mer Iowa star and Neale’s assistant at 
West Virginia during the past two 
years, who will instruct the linemen. 

The passing of the 1933 Yale football 
coaches means the end of the Notre 
Dame system at New Haven. Pond 
favors a single wing-back formation 
and will stress fundamentals in much 
more intensive Spring practices. 


® The trading on the coach market was 
heavy last week. Sam Willaman, whose 
Ohio State team lost only to Michigan 
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last year, transferred to Western Re- 
serve. Archie Roberts took over New 
York University’s football reins from 
Howard Cann. 

Benny Friedman, forward pass ex- 
pert, signed up for about $2,500 as Col- 
lege of the City of New York’s gridiron 
guide. Because that institution has a 
requirement that all coaches must be 
members of the faculty, Friedman will 
also be appointed a tutor in the hygiene 
department at an additional salary of 
$4,000. 

Elmer Layden officially sat down in 
office behind Knute Rockne’s famous 
desk and said: “Notre Dame won’t lose 
a single game this year—in Spring 
practice.” 


* 
SPORT SHORTS: Cunningham 
Beats Mile Record Holder 


Glenn Cunningham, the barrel-chested 
mile king of American tracks, whose 
legs were once scorched in a fire, won 
the featured event of the Millrose ath- 
letic games in New York. His time, 
4:11:2, was the second best ever re- 
corded indoors. He beat Gene Venzke 
by fifteen yards. Two years ago 
Venzke, the most graceful of long- 
distance runners, set a mark of 4:10. 

Joe Humphries: The veteran boxing 
announcer who calls the world’s heavy- 
weight champion “Preemio Carneria”’ is 
a careless reader. Friday night after 
the Canzoneri-Locatelli fight in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, he misread 
one of the judge’s decisions and called 
the bout a draw. Eventually he discov- 
ered his error and named Canzoneri 
“the winnah” (see cover). 

Mills Quits: Because he weighs 120 
pounds and can’t reduce, Hank Mills, 
jockey, is forced to retire to his home 
in Montrose, Col. 

Dempsey vs. Baer: Later this month 
Jack Dempsey and Max Baer wiil meet 
in the ring—the judging ring, not the 
prize ring. Dempsey, a bulldog, and 
Baer, a German boxer-dog, are entered 
in the annual show of the Eastern Dog 
Club in Boston. 

Hates Walking: Chick Hafey, base- 
ball slugger, turned down an offer to 
become manager of the lowly Cincin- 
nati Reds. He explained that a man- 
ager whose playing position is in the 
outfield has to walk to the center of 
the diamond so often to direct his men 
that the constant travel wears him out. 

Bob O’Farrell, fat catcher of the St. 
Louis Cardinals last year, took the 
managerial job that Hafey refused. 
Though aware that lack of funds would 
prevent him from building up a good 
team, he was pleasantly surprised last 
Sunday. Powel Crosley Jr., wealthy 
manufacturer of radios and refriger- 
ators, headed a syndicate which bought 
control of the club. Crosley, a former 
college baseball and football star, and 
an enthusiastic polo player, aviator, 
hunter, and fisherman, is reported 
ready to spend some money. 
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WIDE WORLD 
Dorothy Poynton of Los Angeles Prepares to 
Defend Her Olympic and National Diving Titles 





INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL 
James Roosevelt Playing in Indoor Doubles Tourna- Helen Jacobs, as Seen From Above, in Practice 
ment at Brookline, Mass. His Team Was Defeated Session on the Same Longwood Courts at Brookline 
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ning of Olympic Bobsled Track at Garmisch-Partenkirchen in the Bavarian 
s. It Was Built by the German Government as Host of the 1934 Olympics 
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THE NEWS-WEEK IN BUSINESS 


BANKS: Service Charge Bogey Fades; Deposits 


Thaw in Prelude to Guarantee of Funds by Summer 


Last week brought good news for 
the nation’s 56,000,000 bank depositors. 
The month-old argument over bank 
service charges was settled, new action 
was taken on deposit insurance, and 
James F. T. O’Connor, Controller of 
the Currency, made an encouraging re- 
port on the thawing of frozen bank de- 
posits. 


SERVICE CHARGES: When the 
smoke lifted after a month of confer- 
ences, it was found that Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson, chief of the National Recov- 
ery Administration had reduced much 
of the horror of the odious “services” 
bogey. He announced his approval of 
a formula which would bring the levies 
chargeable by banks under the NRA 
code much below those which had been 
drafted in December and summarily 
canceled by the explosive General. 

“The revision of these schedules,” he 
declared, “is to be along the lines best 
suited to each locality.” They will ap- 
ply only to checking accounts and are 
essentially the same as those applying 
in leading cities at present. Any other 
fees must be levied without NRA ap- 
proval and on the bank’s own respon- 
sibility. The approved formula states 
that if “the account is being carried by 
the bank at a loss, the customer shall 
have the option of adequately increas- 
ing the balance carried, or of paying a 
charge which will reasonably compen- 
sate the bank for the service rendered. 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE: The Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corp., created 
last June by the Glass-Steagall Bank- 








ACME 
J. F. T. O'Connor Found the Bank- 
ing Structure on a Firm Foundation 


ing Act, is the specific government 
agency which operates the “guarantee” 
plan. Last December, it admitted more 
than 13,000 banks to membership in its 
fund, after careful scrutiny by what 





Mr. O’Connor, a director, called ‘one 
of the largest and most efficient exam- 
ining forces ever assembled in this 
country.” 

This work was directed by Walter 
J. Cummings, FDIC’s chairman until 
his recent election as head of a Chicago 
bank. Last week the President asked 
the Senate to confirm Leo T. Crowley, 
Wisconsin banker and farm credit spe- 
cialist in Mr. Cummings’s place. 

During the first month of FDIC’s 
operations, bank deposits increased 
“substantially” because of the new con- 
fidence in the banking system which 
the “guarantee” inspired. Only 141 
banks were refused membership in the 
fund, which will fully insure all ac- 
counts up to $2,500 until July 1. 

After that date, all deposits will be 
insured—100 per cent on accounts up 
to $10,000, and a scale-down to 50 per 
cent above $50,000. Because the banks 
themselves largely finance the pro- 
spective $2,000,000,000 fund by unlim- 
ited levies, bankers throughout the 
country have long opposed the plan 
vigorously. ‘They claim, in brief, that 
it subsidizes bad banking. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, the 
Michigan Republican who forced de- 
posit insurance into the Glass-Steagall 
Act over the protests of Senator Glass, 
proposed last week an amendment to 
extend the $2,500 guarantee permanent- 
ly, in place of the more drastic provis- 
ions. 

“The $2,500 formula,” he explained, 
“insures 97 per cent of the depositors 
of the country while risking less than 
30 per cent of our banking .resources.” 


FROZEN DEPOSITS: A report on 
the thawing of deposits‘was read by 
Mr. O’Connor before more than 1,000 
bankers who gathered in the sumptuous 
Waldorf-Astoria for the annual dinner 
of the American Acceptance Council. 
He announced that “the banking struc- 
ture of the nation was never on a more 
firm foundation than it is today!” 

Mr. O’Connor is a modest man with 
a seemingly infinite capacity for de- 
tailed work. A former California law 
partner of Senator William G. McAdoo, 
he came to Washington last Spring at 
the President’s request and took the 
job of government “super-conservator” 
for national banks. The President who 
wanted a layman’s approach to the 
problem, chose him because Mr. O’Con- 
nor didn’t know anything about bank- 
ing. 

His report showed that after the 
March bank holiday, deposits of nation- 
al banks which had been unable to get 
a license to open totaled $2,009,137,780. 
Jan. 25 all but 2.7 per cent of these de- 
posits were thawed or being thawed, 
he said. Mr. O’Connor’s figures did not 
cover the frozen deposits in the State 
banks, which outnumber national banks, 
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and with which he has had nothing to 
do. 

While Mr. O’Connor was telling this 
news, Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., was de- 
scribing to reporters in Washington 
the part this agency had played in pour- 
ing warm government money into froz- 
en banks, both national and State. 
Loans to closed banks, he said, to aid 
the orderly liquidation of their assets, 
totaled $633,437,000. 

Furthermore, he continued, the RFC 
had bought $915,222,000 worth of new 
preferred stock or capital notes of 5,712 
banks all over the country, thereby 
making the government the nation’s 
biggest bank investor. The idea was 
to pump new money into the banking 
structure so that banks might lend to 
business more readily and so that no 
serious bank failures would result when 
the 100-per-cent-up-to-$2,500 “guaran- 
tee” went into effect Jan. 1. 


+ 
WAR DEBTS: Senate Bill Hits 
Loans to Defaulting Nations 


The United States took a definite slap 
at delinquent war debtor nations last 
week with the passage of the Johnson 
bill by the Senate. The bill, fathered 
by Senator Hiram Johnson of Califor- 
nia, prohibits the marketing in Amer- 
ica of securities of nations which are in 
default to this government on debts. It 
also covers loans, and extends to politi- 
cal subdivisions and whole or partial 
defaults. 

First passed by the Senate several 
weeks ago, the measure was held up 
at the request of the administration, 
which felt the bill would cause the State 
Department embarrassment. Adminis- 





INTERNATIONAL 
Hiram Johnson: Senate Passed His 


Bill Aimed at Defaulting Debtors 


tration amendments were then tacked 
on. Its passage by the House is ex- 
pected. 

The amendments exempted the re- 
funding of issues, excluded countries in 
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How an Investment of $2.45 Grew to $7,000 in 
Seven Years Without Speculation 


R. AND MRS. B. live in Con- 
M necticut. He is a clerk in the 
ofice of a manufacturing plant. They 
have been married ten years and for 
the first three years of their married 
life they not only failed to save but 
actually went in debt over $400. 
They now have two children, own a 
comfortable cottage home which is ap- 
praised at $3,500 and is clear and free. 
They have savings-bank accounts of 
$1,800 and $1,700 invested in 7% pre- 
ferred securities. And every dollar of 
this money has been saved from salary 
during the past seven years, an aver- 
age of $1,000 per year. 

I am going to tell you their story, 
or rather let Mr. B. tell it as he related 
it to me. If you are facing the crisis 
in your affairs which the B’s faced in 
those early days of married life, it may 
help you to meet it and come off vic- 
torious. 


Listen to what Mr. B. says: 


I am now 37 years of age; married and 
the Daddy of two children. When I was 
married I had exactly $750 on hand in 
cash, inherited from my father’s estate. Up 
to that time I never saved a nickel and if 
this money hadn’t come as a windfall, we 
could not have been married. I held a 
good position and was earning $2,000 a 
year. That was in 1922. For the next 
three years Jane and I just let things run 
along, living comfortably on my salary. 
The $750 which I inherited went for fur- 
niture and home needs and we did manage 
to buy—on the spur of early married am- 
bition, perhaps—$300 more of furniture 
which we paid for out of my salary. But 
all the rest of it went for clothing, rent, 
food, amusement, books, cigars, etc. We 
spent it as it came and it was always a 
race between our cash and our bills to see 
which would be on top at the end of the 
month. Usually the cash lost. But the 
bills didn’t press or worry me. I ran ac- 
counts with tradesmen who knew me and 
knew I was good for it. But gradually the 
bills distanced the cash and at the end of 
three years I was in a hole just $400; and 
then the situation grew serious because we 
had a baby and in order to pay the emer- 
gency bills of the occasion, I had to let 
my other creditors wait and they became 
restless, 

Jane and I had tried time and time again 
to live within my salary and save a few 
dollars, but it wasn’t any use. We lacked 
the backbone somehow and didn’t have the 
necessary system to help us see it through. 
One day I came across a remark made by 
James Hill, the railroad builder, and it set 
me thinking. It burned itself into my 
brain. It was this: 

“If you want to know whether you are 
going to be a success or failure in life, you 
can easily find out. The test is simple and 
infallible. Are you able to save money? 
If not, drop out. You will fail as sure as 
you live. You may not think so, but you 
will. The seed of success is not in you.” 


By Everett H. WILSon 


I went home and that evening Jane and 
I had a long heart-to-heart talk. We sat 
up until one o’clock, studying, planning, de- 
bating, wondering how we could change our 
shiftless, easy-going habits so that we could 
feel that we were going to be classified 
with the successful ones and not the failures. 

We made up our minds that from that 
night on not a penny would be spent for 
other than bare necessities until every 
debt had been paid. We resolved to live 
on half my salary, reasoning that if other 
people whom we knew could live respect- 
ably on $1,000, there was no reason why 
we shouldn’t. Then Jane said: “We ought 
to keep a cash account and put down just 
where the money goes. We can’t go by 
guesswork any longer. We've been living 
that way for three years. We'll begin now 
to keep a record of our money. 

What Jane said brought to my mind an 
advertisement which I had seen only a few 
days before, about an Expense Book for 
family accounts. So I got the magazine 
and found the ad. It told about the Econ- 
omy Expense Book for personal and house- 
hold accounting. The description told me 
that it was exactly the thing we needed and 
before going to bed I wrote a letter order- 
ing a copy. In a few days it came, and 
Jane and I had an interesting session study- 
ing it and entering the Cash and Expendi- 
ture Items which we had been keeping 
tab of since the midnight resolution. 

That book taught us something about the 
science of home economics. We learned, 
for instance, that in a properly arranged 
budget a man earning the salary I did 
could save, without stinting, at least 30% 
of his salary. But we were beating that 
figure. We had raised the ante to 50% 
and that without suffering for a single 
need. Of course, we had cut out the thea- 
tre, the cigars, the expensive lunches and 
we’d begun to get acquainted with some 
of our discarded clothes all over again. 
And I learned that rent consumed in the 
balanced budget 17%4% (which was about 
our cost); food was 25% and we cut it to 
21%; clothes 17% we chopped to 5% that 
first year and it never rose over 10% the 
first four years. 

We started on the new system in April, 
1922. The following April when we bal- 
anced the books for the first year we found 
this result: Every single bill paid and $653 
in the savings bank! Glorious! We were 
out of the woods and for the first time in 
my entire business career I had visions of 
success on which I could actually stand 
without breaking through into the quick- 
sands of despair. We celebrated that night 
in good style with a dinner and the theatre 
and that’s become part of the program ever 
since—the annual dinner of the board of 
directors, Jane calls it. 

The rest is easy. We were on the right 
track and once started nothing could turn 
us back. 

We stuck right to the original program 
for three years, living on half my salary 
and saving the other half. Then I got a 
raise of $250 and that made it quite a bit 
easier. A year ago I got another raise, 
bringing my salary up to $2,500, where it 
now stands. 

I’ve never had the least trouble, since 
starting on the first page of my first copy 
of Woolson’s Economy Expense Book, in 


living within my income and saving money. 
That book brought us, not only independ- 
ence, but it changed me from a worried, 
half-baked existence into a self-respecting, 
successful man. I am in a position, as the 
result of our joint efforts, where I need 
look to no man for favors; and further 
than that, my success has brought us into 
a circle of friends, both business and social, 
who value us because we are looked upon 
in our town as “worth while” and “the sort 
who are getting ahead.” 


SESS CCECE 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Book is de- 
signed to keep track of the income and ex- 
penses of the average family in a system- 
atic manner. Each book is made to con- 
tain the records of four consecutive years. 

No knowledge of bookkeeping or account- 
ing is necessary to properly keep a Wool- 
son Book. The lifetime experience of an 
expert accountant is in the book. He de- 
vised it for his own household and planned 
it so his wife could keep it. 

Two minutes daily is sufficient to keep it 
written up to date. At the end of each 
week and month and year you not only 
know where every penny went, but you 
will have an analysis and comparative 
table of all the various expenditures, show- 
ing just what it went for. Every detail of 
money management is provided for by a 
simple, easy-system that a 12-year-old child 
could handle. 

This book has proved truly a godsend to 
thousands because it has taught them a 
sure way to manage their finances. With 
it you know every minute just where you 
are money-wise. It automatically shows 
every penny of income and outgo; just how 
much for groceries, dress, rent, medicine, 
amusement, car-fare, etc.—and all this in- 
stantly and plainly. It is not complicated 
or tiresome. In fact, once you have started 
keeping a Woolson Book you will find it 
fascinating as a game and a “whiz” for 
saving money. 

The publishers are desirous while the 
interest of the American public is fastened 
on financial problems, to distribute several 
hundred thousand copies of the new greatly 
imvroved edition and are doing it in this 
way: 

You need send no money, unless you pre- 
fer. Send the order and pay the postman 
when he delivers the book $2.45, plus slight 
charges for postage. (If you prefer to send 
$2.45 with the coupon, we will pay postage.) 
Remember the book is absolutely on ap- 
proval. If, at the end of five days, you pre- 
fer to return the book, you may do so, and 
we will return your money. 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Books 
Dept. K, 11 East 36th Street 
New York City 
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Woolson’s Economy Expense Books 
Dept. K, 11 East 36th St., New York City 

Send me Woolson’s Economy Expense Book. I agree 
to pay postman $2.45 and postage. If I do not care to 
keep the book, I am to return it within five days, and 
you will refund my money without question. 

N. B. If you send cash with order, we will pay 
postage. 


Name 





Street Address ........ 
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default on debts owed to private citi- 
zens, exempted Federal corporations 
such as the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and placed no restrictions 
on the operations of the administra- 
tion’s $2,000,000,000 stabilization fund. 

Any person or corporation violating 
the provisions of the measure, if it is 
enacted, could be fined $10,000 and im- 
prisoned for five years. 

Senator Robinson of Arkansas, 
Democratic leader, thought the provi- 
sions of the bill put such token-paying 
countries as Great Britain and Italy in 
the class of partial defaulters. 

The Senate acted a few days after 
it received a report from Secretary of 











AUTO STEEL: Code Strained by 


Demand for Lower Prices 


Consumers have growled spasmodi- 
cally for six months at high prices 
under NRA codes. Suddenly last week, 
one of the biggest consumers in the 
country decided to do something be- 
yond growling. 

The consumer was the automobile in- 
dustry. In protest against the pro- 
visions of the code for the steel in- 
dustry prohibiting price cuts to large 
steel purchasers, leading car makers 
revolted. They cut their big orders 
from the largest steel companies and 








the Treasury Morgenthau on debts (see 
table below) owed the American Gov- 
ernment by foreign nations. 


DEBTS AS OF JAN. 4, 1934. 
Funded Indebtedness, 
July 1, 1932—Jan. 4, 1934. 
Countries which have made payments in full: 
Am’t unpaid 


Total According to 
Country. Ladebtedness Contract. 
OND ccscisetica unten: sa FE RNO OND © > jecneectaipiawreretosaiegine 


Countries which have made payments on account of 
amounts due July 1, 1932—Jan. 4, 1934. 


Cz’slovakia ...... $ 165,283.195.35 $  2,852,898.61 
Gt. Britain...... 4,636,157,358.30 176,120,246.63 
Greece ..ccccces 32,583,338.65 1,379,690.83 
Italy .cccccccece 2,008,103,288.76 13,687,010.12 
Latvia ..cceeees 7,312,658.38 286,462.10 
Lithuania ....... 6,554,544.23 221,169.92 
Rumania ......+- 63,871,783.49 1,048,750.08 

Total .cvccoes $6,919,866,167.16 $195,596,228.29 


Countries which have made no payments on account 
of amounts due same period: 





Austria” .cccsece $ 23,757,934.13 $ 34,767.23 
Belgium .cccccce 411,166,529.09 11,309,453.88 
Estonia ...cecces 17,784,695.59 989,985.29 
VOOM. -.crcdcces 3,960,772,238.38 82,308,312.22 
Germany ......+. 724,186,140.53 959,377.17 
Hungary ....... 2,051.938.61 114,628.64 
Poland ....+++0. 222,560,466.43 12,317,829.71 
Yugoslavia ...... 61,625,000.00 525,000.00 

Total. csciccce $5,423,905,542.68 $108,559,354.14 
Total under 

funding 


agreements ..$12,352,498,355.47 $304,155,582.43 


Mr. Morgenthau’s report also in- 
cluded loans made to the Czarist and 
Kerensky governments of Russia total- 
ing more than $337,000,000, and much 
smaller amounts owed by Armenia and 
, Nicaragua. 


WIDE WORLD 


Auto Makers, Speeding Production, Demand Lower Steel Prices 


farmed. these orders out among a lot 
of the small mills, with the idea of forc- 
ing better terms. 

General Motors Corp., a leader in the 
revolt, even went so far as to try to 
buy or lease the $80,000,000 Corrigan- 
McKinney Steel Co. of Cleveland. Al- 
though no agreement was reached, the 
threat was sufficient to cause the usu- 
ally sedate Iron Age, a trade publica- 
tion of the steel business, to remark 
excitedly: “The first shot in what may 
prove to be a stirring battle between 
consumers and producers of steel has 
been fired.” 

Rumors of trouble over steel prices 
have been flying about the market- 
places since early November, when 
President Roosevelt personally per- 
suaded big steel makers to reduce their 
charges for rails in the interest of their 
railroad customers, and thus to aid the 
recovery program. But Iron Age was 
the first to “break” the story about 
the prospective “battle.” 

Motor makers claim that, because 
their industry is the largest steel buyer 
in the country, they ought to get lower 
prices, particularly now that their 
booming business requires such big or- 
ders. Steel men reply that the NRA 
code signed last August specifically 
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calls for price equality among all class- 
es of consumers, regardless of the size 
of their orders, and that prices are in- 
variably set at the lowest figures sub- 
mitted to the code authority. Auto- 
mobile executives retort that prices are 
not as low as they should be, and 
charge that fictitious costs like “phan- 
tom freight rates” pad these prices. 

“The drive of the automobile in- 
dustry to win back preferential prices,”’ 
declared Iron Age, “comes at a time 
when the steel code is being attacked 
at Washington for discriminating 
against smaller industries.” 

This point was well taken. Last 
Friday the Senate passed a resolution 
sponsored by Senator Borah, whose 
anti-NRA “monopoly” cries have re- 
cently made the welkin ring. The reso- 
lution ordered the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, recently designated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to hear complaints 
against NRA, to investigate “price- 
fixing” under the steel code and report 
to the Senate as quickly as possible. 


GERMAN BONDS: America Gets 
Parity With Other Creditors 


Just what the Nazi Ambassador, 
Dr. Hans Luther, cabled to his gov- 
ernment is a diplomatic secret, but it 
must have been pretty positive. 

President Roosevelt had called him 
to the White House to insist that 
Germany give American creditors the 
same treatment as those of other na- 
tions. Swiss and Dutch holders of 
German bonds were getting full cash 
payments for their interest coupons, 
while American holders were allotted 
considerably less. Great Britain, in the 
same boat with America, was also 
riled. Last week the Reichsbank an- 
nounced that all “discriminatory” 
agreements would be canceled June 30. 

The President timed his action to 
coincide with a meeting in Berlin be- 
tween Germany and representatives of 
her foreign creditors. The meeting con- 


cluded last week. The Nazis agreed not 


only to abrogate the objectionable 
agreements, but also to increase the 
interest rates established for the first 
six months of this year on bonds held 
by foreigners. 

Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, president of 
the Reichsbank, had arbitrarily fixed 
these rates, which applied to bonds of 
German States, municipalities, and 
corporations, with the exception of the 
Dawes and Young plan loans. 

The Reichsbank financier had stipu- 
lated that American holders of German 
dollar bonds would receive only 65 per 
cent in cash for their coupons—30 per 
cent of the face value in cash and 70 
per cent in mark scrip which could be 
redeemed for 50 per cent of its nominal 
value. The accord reached last week 
provides for redemption of the scrip for 
67 per cent of its face value, netting 
the bondholder a total of 76.9 per 
cent in cash. This is slightly better 
than the 75 per cent cash terms pre- 
vailing for the last half of 1933. 

The agreement affects about $748,- 
000,000 of American-owned bonds or 
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TELL HER 
WHEN SHE’S IN THE MOOD TO LISTEN! 


RECIPE FOR PREFERRED POSITION AT NO OR SUPPOSE YOU want to talk baking powder, 
EXTRA COST. First decide what mood you or bathroom fixtures, or babies. Wait till she is 
want your reader in. If you’re selling a product i thinking about the intricacies of homemaking and 
with a romantic, pleasure-making side to it—for ee your story will echo her mood instead of interrupt- 
instance, vacation trips, automobiles, cigarettes— 7 ing it. You will find she responds to your sugges- 
tell her when she is looking for relaxation, enter- tions on household equipment, foods, or child care 
tainment, pleasure. Tell her your story on the : & , when she is reading articles that create this mood, 


pages of McCALL’S FICTION AND NEWS. t « on the pages of McCALL’S HOMEMAKING. 


AND IT’S JUST AS EASY TO GET her attention to your new face powder, AS A MATTER OF FACT, what the new McCALL’S does is to make an 
or astringent, or foundation garment, if you wait until she’s in the mood to appointment for you, the advertiser, with the woman, when she is ready to 
improve her figure, her complexion, her own charm. At the right time, she’s listen. That is why this triple magazine, matching as it does the triple mood 
as eager to get your help as you are to give it. And that time is when she is of every woman, makes your advertisement 31% more effective. For facts 
studying the subject on the pages of McCALL’S STYLE AND BEAUTY. from advertisers, write McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 


IT COSTS YOU 31% LESS TO HAVE A READER SEE YOUR PAGE IN THE NEW McCALL’S: 
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3 Raymond-W hitcomb Cruises 
to rest, warmth, and health 


2 
BRAZIL xo iiss Rios 


Janeiro, Bahia, Santos,Sao Paulo and 10 
fascinating places in the West Indies. 
Sailing Feb. 20th in the “Carinthia”. 
$395 up, including shore excursions. 
. € 

WEST INDIES 42 Fess<: 

Cruise that 
follows the popular triangle route, 
New York to Nassau to Bermuda to 
New York. 9 days of fun, relaxation, 
and sunshine. Sailing March 30th in 


the “Carinthia”. $100 up, including 
shore excursions. 
Visit- 


MEDITERRANEAN Yi: 


Riviera . . Egypt, Holy Land, etc. Sail- 
ing in the “Aquitania” March 7th. 
$495 up (lst class), $265 up (Tourist). 
(This cruise in cooperation with the Cunard Line.) 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


New York: 670 Fifth Ave. © Phila: 1605 Walnut St. 


OR ANY AUTHORIZED STEAMSHIP AGENT 


the 
second 


BOUND VOLUME 
of NEWS-WEEK 


August 4th to December 30th is in prepa- 
ration. The new edition completes, with 
the first, the important events that week by 
week the world witnessed in 1933. 

The second volume, like the first, expertly 
indexed* by a trained librarian, contains 
more than 1200 action photographs, 1800 
columns of sparkling, swift-moving news 
text, 100 personality sketches of people who 
took part in 1933 history. 

Now is the time to reserve your second vol- 
ume, to build the complete set. 


$2.50 to subscribers $3.50 to others. 


* Index may be purchased separately for 75c. 
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about half of the German bonds in the 
hands of foreign investors. The Brit- 
ish share is put at 15 per cent, and 
the Swiss and Dutch combined at 30 
per cent of the total. 

The Reichsbank officially declared 
the new accord was a “contribution to 
rendering possible an early construc- 
tive development of the entire debt 
problem.” It revealed that another 
conference would be held in April, and 
indicated further bargaining by em- 
phasizing that “for practical reasons 
it may prove to the interest of the 
creditors to make certain sacrifices.” 
And it held to its original position that 
“final solution of the German foreign 
debt depends on an increase in world 
trade and its appropriate distribution.” 

Laird Bell of Chicago and John 
Foster Dulles of New York were the 
American representatives who signed 
the new agreement. Mr. Dulles thought 
it “very favorable.” 


“PENNSY:” Vast Construction, 
With Government Aid, Begins 


The Pennsylvania Railroad this week 
began a construction program to cost 
$77,000,000 and which is expected to 
provide the equivalent of one year’s 
work for 25,000 men. 

The undertaking embraces the build- 
ing of freight cars and locomotives and 
the electrification of tracks from Wil- 
mington, Del., to Washington. By the 
end of 1935 the railroad will be able 
to offer through electric passenger and 
freight service between New York and 
Washington over 646 miles of track. 
The section from New York to Wil- 
mington is already electrified. 

Gen. W. W. Atterbury, the road’s 
president, has long and fondly held the 
vision of an electrified iron highway 
from Manhattan to the national Capi- 
tal. The great moment when the first 
electric train makes the run will come 
at the close of his long career as a 
Pennsylvania employe, for early in 
1936 he reaches the compulsory retire- 
ment age of 70. In 1886 he started 
work in the company’s shops at a wage 
of 5 cents an hour. 

The money for the huge project will 
be supplied by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration through the sale of secur- 
ities. More than half, or $45,000,000, 
will be allotted for the electrification 
of the 108 miles of line between Wil- 
mington and Washington. About $17,- 
000,000 will be spent for 7,000 all-steel 
freight cars, which will be built in the 
company’s own shops. The remaining 
$15,000,000 will be used to purchase 
101 electric freight, passenger, and 
switching locomotives. 

General Atterbury stressed the im- 
portance of the government’s giving a 
boost to heavy industries, in which ex- 
penditures are 65 per cent below nor- 
mal, compared with a drop of only 
12 per cent in other lines. 

“The money will go into productive 
transportation enterprise which will 
be self-liquidating,” said the General. 
“The vast amount of raw and finished 
materials required will be produced in 





WIDE WORLD 


W. W. Atterbury: Electrification of 
His Line to Washington by 1935 


35 States and in over 50 large towns 
and cities by more than 3,500 industrial 
plants and business houses.” 


° 
STOCK EXCHANGE: Committee 
Tackles “Big Board” Next 


“The New York Stock Exchange for 
more than a century has opposed and 
defied any form of public regulation or 
control,” said Ferdinand Pecora, coun- 
sel for the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Subcommittee. 

The remark of the impresario of the 
Senate’s investigations into security 
and banking practices capped a climax 
of events pointing to quick Federal 
control of the security exchanges. 

A short time ago a special committee 
recommended Federal regulation of the 
exchanges and castigated Wall Street 
stock market practices. Named under 
President Roosevelt’s direction, the 
committee was headed by John Dickin- 
son, Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

This was apparently the spur needed 
to get Federal regulation on its way 
through the present session of Con- 
gress. Last Monday Senator Fletcher, 
chairman of the Senate investigating 
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John Dickinson, Whose Report Urged 
Federal Regulation of Stock Market 
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Here is the Story! 


Urged by a new belief that perfect 
health was a natural heritage, that 
sickness and disease were both un- 
natural and unnecessary, Robt. G. 
Jackson, M.D., built himself from a 
physical wreck, given only four 
months to live at 50, into one of the 
world’s finest physical specimens. 

Today, at 76, he is active in busi- 
ness 85 hours weekly, enjoys literally 
perfect health, and is rated as a man 
of 35 by vital tests of insurance com- 
panies. He has not had a minute’s 
sickness ina quarter of a century and 
only two colds, the last twenty years 
ago. 

The affidavit at the right removes 
all doubt from the detailed facts 
surrounding Dr. Jackson’s remark- 
able life—and sets forth his sincere 
belief that his philosophy of “natural 
health through natural living habits 
leading to a natural immunity from 
disease” can help anyone of any age 
gain physical perfection, youthful 
vigor, immunity from sickness and 
twenty-five to fifty extra active years 
of life. 

Yet there is no fanaticism in HOW TO 
BE ALWAYS WELL, the unusual illustrated 





book in which Dr. Jackson explains his 
health philosophy. In its 449 beautifully 
and sincerely written pages, he gives a prac- 
tical all-round health education that will help 
the well stay well and the sick get well with- 
out revolutionary changes in their ordinary 
modes of living and without using drugs, 


medicines or health apparatus. 


Thousands Praise His Teachings 


Here is what a few readers have written 
about HOW TO BE ALWAYS WELL— 
‘Your book is now my religion”’—‘‘A rev- 
elation’”’—‘‘Am greatly benefited by it”— 
‘Derived great benefit by following your 
health rules’’—“‘How you compressed such a 
huge theme into 449 pages is amazing’— 
“The only system for regaining health’— 
“If I am any judge, it will go down in his- 


tory as a masterpiece’’—‘‘Whole family 
thriving because of it’ —‘‘Worth .nany times 
its price’—‘‘The public will never be out 


of your debt”—‘‘Worth its weight in gold” 
—“Am a changed man in many ways—ab- 
solute comfort, no gas and no pain about 
the heart, nor do my arms ache as they did” 
—‘Am_ proving truth of your teachings at 
64”—“Haven’t had a cold in three years, 
don’t get tired and do a lot of work for one 
72”—(Names of writers on request). 


How YOU Can Be Healthy, Vig- 
orous and Well Always 


HOW TO BE ALWAYS WELL opens the 
door to physical vigor, perfect health and 
long life to every man, woman and child. It 
gives the priceless secrets of a sane, well- 
rounded, natural life—tells how to coordi- 
nate the five chains of bodily functions on 
which all health depends—how to eat, how 
to exercise, how to think, how to live in order 
‘o enjoy your full share of physical per- 
fection and radiant, abundant, health. 

But you need not accept our word for the 
tremendous worth of this remarkable book. 
— for it, Read it. Then, if after seven 
days you think ye can do without it, return 
it ue the purchase price will be cheerfully 
re unded. ould anything be fairer? You 
ave everything to gain and nothing to lose. 





READ Dr. Jackson’s sworn statement proving 
the facts of his life and truth of his claim that 
those who will not be sick need not be sich. 















Robt. G. Jackson, M. D., at.age of 75. 


AFFIDAVIT 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRES- 
ENTS, that I, Robert G. Jackson, am a grad- 
uate Doctor of Medicine and actively prac- 
ticed medicine for over 25 years. 


THAT from birth until I was fifty, I was 
weak, sickly and in chronic ill-health. 


THAT at fifty I was pronounced perma- 
nently deformed by arthritis, doomed to total 
blindness from glaucoma within four years 
if I lived; but, in the opinion of the eminent 
Sir Wm. Osler and other physicians, facing 
certain death within four months from blood 
pressure and a failing heart. 


THAT I could not climb the three steps 
to my front door without almost collapsing 
and had been compelled to live on the ground 
floor for five years to avoid almost certain 
death from the effort of climbing stairs. 


BE IT FURTHER KNOWN that follow- 
ing a seemingly trivial incident in my own 
practice as a physician, I began formulating 
a new health philosophy based on the idea 
of “natural health through natural living lead- 
ing to a natural immunity from disease.” 


THAT through a natural living regime 
based on that precept, I not only warded off 
my approaching death but attained perfect 
health without using drugs or medicines of 
any sort. 


THAT fifteen years later, at the age of 
65, I won the one thousand dollars first prize 
for physical perfection against all comers in 
a world-wide contest sponsored by “Physical 
Culture Magazine.” 


THAT today, at 76, I walk at least ten 
miles daily, can run five miles in 47 minutes, 
work at least 85 hours a week at topmost 
physical and mental pitch, never holiday, yet 
literally never tire. 


_THAT I can and frequently do run up 
eight or more flights of stairs two steps at a 
time. 


THAT on the lecture platform I have 
repeatedly proved my contention that, bar- 
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ring professional athletes, I can do anything 
an average twenty-two year old can do and 
do it better. 


THAT during the last 26 years, I have not 
had an hour’s sickness or indisposition ex- 
cepting two colds, the last twenty years ago, 
both abroad where my usual living regime 
was impossible. 

BE IT FURTHER KNOWN THAT in my 
book HOW TO BE ALWAYS WELL I have 
told in non-technical language the whole 
story of my remarkable come-back from a 
point near death at 50 to one of America’s 
most active and vital men, no age barred, at 76. 


THAT I have set forth all of the prin- 
ciples which have enabled me to maintain 
perfect health, youthful vigor and a literal 
immunity from disease. 


THAT over 80,000 copies of this book 
have already been sold, over 17,000 going to 
physicians and dentists. 


THAT one physician has bought over 600 
to give to friends and patients, another 250, 
dozens almost as many. 


THAT, to my personal knowledge, hun- 
dreds of men and women in all walks of life, 
have had health results comparable to my 
own by following my simple teachings and 
without using, medicines, drugs or health 
apparatus. 

THAT I sincerely believe that few, if any, 
can be so far gone, that the ideas and teach- 
ing set forth in this book will not open the 
way not only to recovery, but to absolute 
physical perfection with a consequent natural 
immunity from sickness and disease, and 
twenty-five to fifty years longer life than 
might otherwise be expected. 


Sworn to and subscribed before 

Genevieve Weller, Notary Public 

in and for the County of Sacra- 
mento, State of California. 


un 4°D- 


JACKSON PUBLISHING CO., (Dept. 53) Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send new, de luxe edition of 
HOW TO BE ALWAYS WELL bound 
in dark green, grained Fabricoid. 
will deposit $5 plus postage with 
postman on delivery. It is distinctly 
understood that if I return book with- 
in 7 days, purchase price will be re- 
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C SHYCEL ON 
Common Ground 
A MAN away from home on business 
is interested in restful sleep, good 
food, attentive service, and facilitation of 
his business so he can get home quickly. 
We meet such men on common ground, 
for it has been our privilege since 1856 
to provide tired men of affairs with 
cheerful rooms and soft beds; to set as 
excellent a table as the country affords; 
and to attend with courtesy to the slight- 
est wish of every guest. The hotel is 
convenient to Boston’s business section. 
Plenty of single rooms with bath and 
circulating ice-water at $3 


You will like our new moderate-priced Coffee Shop 


Glenwood J. Sherrard (> 9 
President & Managing Director f; *4, 








committee, announced that his group 
had nearly completed the draft of a 
stock exchange regulation bill, which 
would be speedily introduced. 


President Roosevelt is known to want 


stock exchange legislation at this ses- 
sion, but whether he wants the regu- 
lation to take a flexible or rigid form is 
uncertain. The Dickinson report fav- 
ored the former, stressing that “the 
thing to be avoided is the placing of 
this complex and important mechanism 
in a straight-jacket.” It recommended 
Federal licensing and an administrative 
agency with discretionary powers. 

Meanwhile, the Senate committee 
has indicated its intention of turning 
its searchlight directly on stock mar- 
ket practices after it finishes its in- 
quiry of the Detroit banking debacle. 

Speaking in New York City last Sat- 
urday night, Mr. Pecora, emphatically 
aired his personal opinion about stock 
exchange regulation. 

“When the City of New York tried 
to tax its members and its transac- 
tions, the Exchange told the City of 
New York that it would cross the river 
and go to New Jersey. It doesn’t make 
any difference whether the proposed 
tax was wise or not. The whole inci- 
dent illustrated in a dramatic way the 
complete feebleness of any local au- 
thority to reach this powerful insti- 
tutional giant. 

“Only the United States Government 
can reach it”, he added, “and this the 
United States Government is undoubt- 
edly prepared to do.” 

Mr. Pecora deplored “the crooked 
gambler, who, in the past, has too of- 
ten used other people’s money as his 
stakes.” He listed the blades of the 
shears “with which the sheep are 
shorn” as short selling and margin 
trading. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: New Emery 
Wheels Show Business Upturn 


Gen. W. W. Atterbury, president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, hung up 
two new business barometers while 
discussing his road’s electrification pro- 
gram (see page 28). 

“You won’t have to wait for the 
figures to know that a railroad is earn- 
ing a profit,” the veteran railroader 
said. “The thing to watch for is paint. 
If you see a box car going along with 
a bright new red coat of paint on it 
you will know that the railroad that 
owns it is doing a profitable business 
again. 

“Emery wheels furnish another 
unfailing barometer of the condition 
of industry,’”’ the General continued. 
“When industry begins to use its tools 
it needs emery wheels to keep them 
in shape, and a lot of them. Watch 
the carborundum business.” 

Demand: Along with a general swell- 
ing in the orders placed for railroad 
equipment, came notice that the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel 
Plate) Railroad ordered fifteen freight 
locomotives from the American Loco- 
motive Co.—more than the entire num- 


ber built for the country’s carrier's 
during 1932 and 1933. Others joined 
the procession: The Chesapeake & Ohio 
placed orders for cars and locomotives: 
the Southern Pacific for rails; the Erie 
for freight cars, and the Pennsylvania 
for air-brake equipment. 

Security: President Roosevelt signed 
legislation last week which stamps the 
government’s guarantee on the princi- 
pal as well as the interest of $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of bonds to be issued for 
relief of owners of mortgaged farms. 
Hitherto only interest on these bonds 
was Federally guaranteed, and it was 
found difficult to market them. 

The President also approved a bill 
introduced in the House to guarantee 
principal as well as interest of a simi- 
lar amount of Home Owners’ Loan 
Corp. bonds, which are being issued in 
an effort to aid distressed owners of 
homes throughout the country. The 
bill, according to its sponsor, Repre- 
sentative Henry B. Steagall of Ala- 
bama, “will put these bonds on a 
parity with farm mortgage bonds— 
in fact, on a parity with the direct 
obligations of the United States.” 


U. S. Steel: Myron C. Taylor, chair- 
man and chief executive officer of the 
United States Steel Corp., announced 
last week in a preliminary statement 
of earnings that the big industrial 
showed a net loss of $7,945,445 for the 
fourth quarter of 1933, and a similar 
loss of $36,519,000 for the full year. 
The figures are after all charges have 
been paid but before preferred divi- 
dends have been deducted, and they 
compare with losses of $16,729,368 and 
$71,176,000 for the respective 1932 
periods. 

Anticipating “substantial betterment” 
in 1934, Mr. Taylor pointed out that for 
the three years 1931 to 1933 inclusive, 
average production of raw steel in the 
United States was about 21,000,000 
tons, as compared with an average of 
47,883,000 tons for the preceding six 
years of boom. 


Insanity: The Bank of United States 
had the dubious distinction of heading 
the depression parade of large bank 
failures. Its doors in New York City 
were closed as long ago as Dec., 1930. 
In his effort to liquidate the bank, 
Joseph A. Broderick, State Superin- 
tendent of Banking, has brought suit 
against 15,000 small stockholders for 
an assessment of $25 a share on their 
bank stock. Morris J. Amdur, one of 
the defendants, objects seriously to 
paying the $375 assessed on his fifteen 
shares of stock. He contends he was 
insane the day he bought the stock, 
and therefore should not be held re- 
sponsible. 


Succession: Following in the foot- 
steps of a line of progenitors, Richard 
King Mellon, 34 years old, was elected 
president on Monday of the Mellon 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, key unit 
of his family’s famous financial king- 
dom. Mr. Mellon takes a position once 
held by his uncle, Andrew W. Mellon, 
who became Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Harding. 
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BAHA’ISM: Pair, Third to Wed 
In Cult in the United States 


A Persian poet and philosopher, wear- 
ing a green shirt symbolic of interna- 
tional good-will and non-violence, stood 
in an apartment in New York’s smart 
residential district last week. His name 
was Mirza Ahmed Sohrab, and he was 
uniting in marriage in the Baha’i relig- 
ious cult Miss Mary Yvette Nadeau of 
Quebec and Hamad Obadie of Baghdad. 

“Man must consider the woman of his 
choice as his partner for the period of 
his existence,” chanted the poet musi- 
cally. Two hundred guests, representa- 
tive of 24 nations, listened attentively. 
Three white candles burned on the al- 
tar. “The hearts of man and wife must 
be spacious as the universe ... both 
must dedicate their bodies and their 
spirits, first to Baha-u-llah, and then to 
each other.” 

The couple, the third to be united in 
such a ceremony in the United States, 
will go to Baghdad on their honeymoon. 





ACME 


Bahai Wedding: “The Hearts of 
Man and Wife Must Be Spacious” 


Baha’ism professes the highest ethical 
principles. There are about 1,200 of the 
faithful in America, and 10,000 in Per- 
sia. 

In 1844 a mild and saintly preacher 
appeared in Persia. He was the founder 
of Baha’ism, and he was called “the 
Bab.” Although his message was a 
peaceful one, the movement precipitated 
warfare and massacre and resulted in 
the imprisonment and death of “the 
Bab.” His exalted position was then 
taken by his half-brother, Baha-u-llah, 
called the “greatest manifestation of 
God.” By 1900, Baha’ism had spread far 
and wide, reaching Chicago in 1893. 

When the revered Baha-u-llah died 
in 1892, his nephew, Abdu’l-Baha, kept 
the Baha'i leadership in the family and 
Presided over the faithful until 1921. 
His methods were practical, and he did 
not claim the divine authority of his 
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uncle. His visit to the United States in 
1912 gave fresh impetus to the cause. 

In 1930 construction began in Wil- 
mette, Ill., on a temple of light to shed 
luster and glory on the teachings of 
“the Bab.” 
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WENDEL: Rather Than _ Sell, 


Heirs Want to Incorporate 


“No Property For Sale.” 

That was the sign which used to 
hang in the real estate offices of John 
Gottlieb Wendel, manager for his five 
sisters of the enormous land holdings 
which he, his father, and his grand- 
father had amassed in New York City. 
That was the tradition his sisters car- 
ried on after his death, until the last 
of them, Miss Ella Virginia von Echtzel 
Wendel, died three years ago. And that 
is the slogan the Wendel heirs now 
want continued. 

Last week the charitable organiza- 
tions, which under Miss Wendel’s will 
are to share in the proceeds from the 
sale of the $100,000,000 estate, an- 
nounced that they did not want the 
property sold, not at present, at least. 
Market values are such that the real 
estate would fetch but $15,000,000 if 
sold immediately. So the five institu- 
tions, each to get 1714 per cent, and the 
eight hospitals and church organiza- 
tions which are to get lesser shares, 
propose to ask the New York Legisla- 
ture to incorporate them into a Wen- 
del Foundation. It would be empow- 
ered to manage the property and sell 
it when the foundation sees fit. 

The executors, after curtly replying 
that they “have nothing to do with 
the bills to incorporate the so-called 
Wendel Foundation,” prepared to fight 
the measure. A day later they were 
more conciliatory. “It is not, and 
never has been,” they said, “their in- 
tention to sell the Wendel real estate 
on a depressed market.” 

Meanwhile, another Wendel “heir” 
had some slightly cheering news. 
Shortly after Miss Ella’s death Thomas 
Patrick Morris came forward with the 
claim that he was John Wendel’s son. 
He was imprisoned for fraud. New evi- 
dence reveals that a policeman and a 
private detective had heard Wendel call 
him his son. 


* 
DEADLOCKED: Touhy Annoyed 
By Jury’s Lack of Decision 


Roger Touhy was not satisfied with 
the Chicago jury which disagreed last 
week on whether he had kidnaped John 
(Jake the Barber) Factor. “The 
jury should have kept out until a not 
guilty verdict was reached,” he said. 
“Our names should have been cleared.” 

The State had taken six days to 
build up its case against Touhy and his 
co-defendants, Albert (Polly Nose) 
‘Kator and Gloomy Gus Schaefer. 
Charges against Edward (Father Tom) 
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NEWS-WEEK IN THE LAW 


McFadden were nolle prossed because 
the State “wanted to be eminently 
fair.” Then William Scott Stewart, 
defense attorney who got the defend- 
ants acquitted of the Hamm kidnaping 
in St. Paul, took charge. 

‘I originally subpoenaed 101 wit- 
nesses,” he told Judge Michael Fein- 
berg. He called five. A court reporter 
gave unimportant testimony in Touhy’s 
defense. Touhy’s wife offered an alibi 
for him. A brewery agent and Father 
Joseph F. Webber, 70-year-old Catholic 
priest, testified that on July 8, while 
Factor was still missing, Touhy had 
denied connection with the kidnaping. 
An oculist attacked Factor’s testimony 
of recognizing his captors when band- 
ages were removed from his eyes. It 
would have taken some time for his 
eyes to become reaccustomed to the 
light, the doctor said. 

In summing up his case, Mr. Stewart 
suggested that the Capone gang kid- 
naped Factor, and he charged Jake the 
Barber with seeking by the trial to de- 
lay his ordered extradition to England 
for a stock fraud trial. 

The State asked conviction and death 
sentence on the basis of Factor’s posi- 
tive identification. The jury retired, 
and 26 hours later reported itself “hope- 
lessly deadlocked.” 

Judge Feinberg asked how the vote 
stood. Four to eight, came the word, 
and the State speedily asked and was 
granted a mistrial, assuming the ma- 
jority had voted for acquittal. Hardly 
had the jury been dismissed and a new 
trial set for Feb. 13, when the prosecu- 
tion discovered it had been overhasty. 
The vote had been eight to four for 
conviction. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Will Made on 
A Ladder Leaves $15,000 


In the Los Angeles probate office 
was filed a ladder which attorneys say 
is a legal will. Hermann H. Strach- 
mann, who died in January, gave the 
ladder to Mrs. Ellen Gotts, asking her 
to take good care of it. Last week 
Mrs. Gotts discovered, penciled under- 
neath a step, the message: “I love her. 
I give my all to Mrs. Gotts. She is my 
good spirit.” Mr. Strachmann’s all was 
a $15,000 estate. 

Returned: By a jury in Los Angeles 
Superior Court, a verdict of guilty 
against Edward Friedman, who was 
tried for holding up Mae West and 
robbing her of more than $15,000 in 
jewelry and cash. The actress, elegant 
in sable and velvet, twice took the 
stand to identify Friedman as the 
bandit who robbed her in September, 
1932. Because the curious kept trying 
to get close-up views of the actress, 
Miss West was heavily guarded during 
her court appearances. Friedman, who 
is said to be a Chicago gangster, 
fainted on hearing the verdict. 

Filed: By the Rev. Gerald L. K. 
Smith of Shreveport, La., in District | 
of Columbia Supreme Court, a suit © 
against The Washington Times Co., 
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publishers of The Washington Herald. 
Mr. Smith seeks $150,000 damages 
because, he says, the newspaper re. 
ported him to be a bodyguard of Sen. 
ator Huey P. Long. As a result, he 
claims he has been “brought into dis- 
grace, disrepute, hatred, ridicule, ang 
contempt.” 

Convicted: By a jury in Court of 
General Sessions, New York, Eugene 
S. Daniell Jr., of third-degree assault. 
An inoffensive-looking young Harvard 
graduate who polled 300 votes when he 
was the National Independent Party's 
Presidential candidate, he was accused 
of setting off two tear gas bombs in the 
New York Stock Exchange last Sum- 
mer. Witnesses testified that they had 
seen him in the building on that event- 
ful day when bulls and bears fled in 











ACME 
Eugene Daniell and Wife, in Court for 
His Tear-Gassing of Stock Exchange 


tears. Police told of tracing the pur- 
chase of the bombs to him. Daniell 
denied the charge, saying he was in a 
Bowery restaurant at the time of the 
“bombing.” Postponing sentence until 
Feb. 15, Judge Joseph E. Corrigan 
said: “I was sorry to see this young 
man go to trial .. . I think he not only 
was guilty of the crime charged, but 
that he committed perjury on the 
witness stand.” 

Ordered: By Justice Frederick P. 
Close of New York Supreme Court, 
that Henry L. Doherty appear in New 
York County Court this Wednesday for 
examination pending trial of a $136,000 
suit against him. The suit, brought by 
Kenyon B. Conger for payment of 
services in handling Mr. Doherty’s real 
estate, had been postponed after Mr. 
Doherty’s lawyers pleaded that the 
financier is suffering from arthritis and 
could not leave Florida until Spring. 

Mr. Conger claimed he had doubts 
of the seriousness of Mr. Doherty's ill- 
ness when he read that the defendant 
had entertained officers of the British 
ship Danae in Florida. Mr. Conger’s 
doubts grew when he heard Mr. Doher- 
ty make a radio address from New 
York to further the President’s birth- 
day celebrations. 
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TRANSITION 


LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected in 
The News of the Last Week 








Died: Walter Wellman, 75, pioneer 
aviator, of cancer of the liver, in New 
York. Newspaper editor, explorer, and 
flyer, he outlived the fame which made 
him the Lindbergh of his day. After 
two unsuccessful attempts to reach the 
North Pole. by dirigible in 1910, he 
pointed his craft out to sea on what 
was intended to be the first transat- 
lantic dirigible flight. Two days later 
he, his crew, and his cat were rescued 
at sea 1,088 miles from their starting 
point. “The failure,” he said in later 
years, “was not the important thing. 
The gesture was what mattered.” 


*Pat Malloy, 49, Oklahoma oil man 
and a former Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, in a hotel at Eldorado, Ark., of 
coronary occlusion (heart attack). Ap- 
pointed to take charge of kidnaping 
prosecutions last Spring, he resigned 
after disagreements with Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings. A principal bone of 
contention was the government’s dis- 
avowal of Mr. Malloy’s plan for a 
Federal police force. 


*Frank Nelson Doubleday, 72, pub- 
lisher, in Miami, Fla., of a heart attack. 
With Walter Hines Page he founded 
the house of Doubleday, Page (now 
Doubleday, Doran), publishers who 
“discovered” Joseph Conrad, Christo- 
pher Morley, and hundreds of other 
popular writers. Ambassador Page 
called him “Effendi,” the pun on his 
initials invented by another ‘“Double- 
day” author—Rudyard Kipling. 


* Montague Glass, 56, author of “Pot- 
ash and Perlmutter,” in Westport, 
Conn., of cerebral hemorrhage. He 
came to America after the invention 
of paper napkins drove his father, an 
English linen manufacturer, out of busi- 
ness. As a young lawyer, he amused 
himself by writing tales of Jewish mer- 
chants which magazines refused to 
print. A Detroit business magazine 
published the first “Potash and Perl- 
mutter” adventure, and instead of of- 
fending, the two dress merchants be- 
came literary heroes. “I have the 
greatest affection for Abe and Mawruss 
and all their kind,” said Mr. Glass who 
continued to write stories, plays, and 
radio scripts about them until his death. 


*Gilbert M. Hitchcock, 74, former 
Senator from Nebraska, of heart dis- 
ease, in Washington. Born in Omaha, 
the son of a United States Senator, he 
was 26 years old when he established 
The Omaha Evening World, his first 
newspaper. Five years later, he hired 
as editor a young and unknown man, 
William Jennings Bryan. About 1900 
both were Democrats running for of- 
fice. Hitchcock was elected to the 
House. After six years there, he went 
to the Senate, where, as chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, he 
led the fight for the ratification of the 
Versailles Treaty and the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. The resultant 


Republican landslides buried him as an 
office holder, though he was twice later 
a “favorite son” at Presidential con- 
ventions. 

Birthday: Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh, 32, Feb. 4. Because the day fell 
on Sunday, he stayed home quietly with 
his wife and young son in Englewood, 
N. J. Ordinarily, he does not cele- 
brate but works as usual for Pan 
American Airways. 

Remarried: Reinald Werrenrath, 
singer, and his wife, Verna True Wer- 
renrath, on the seventh anniversary of 
the first ceremony. The “bride,” 
dressed in a conventional wedding 
gown, entered a flower-banked room 
in Winnetka, IIll., to the strains of the 
march from “Lohengrin,” and the Rev. 
Gardner MacWhorter performed the 
ceremony. The couple decided on this 
“reaffirmation of marriage” to give the 
atmosphere Mrs. Werrenrath always 
regretted was missing from their first 
marriage which was performed by the 
Mayor of Weehawken, N. J. 

Celebrated: By Mr. and Mrs. S. L. 
(Roxy) Rothafel, their silver wedding 
anniversary. They spent the day on a 
fishing cruise from the Key Largo An- 
glers Club in Florida. 

Separated: Elizabeth Arden, beauty 
specialist, and her husband, Thomas 
J. Lewis. They had been married about 
fifteen years. He left a brokerage 
house to become manager of the 
wholesale division of his wife’s firm. 

Sailed: Sarah Lavenburg Straus, 74, 
from New York for Africa. Mrs. 
Straus, who is the widow of Oscar 
Straus, Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor in Theodore Roosevelt’s Cabi- 
net, is to be co-leader of an explora- 
tion expedition for the Field Museum in 
Chicago. She has led numerous other 
expeditions. 

Sought: By Kay Francis, movie ac- 
tress, a divorce from her actor-direc- 
tor husband, Kenneth McKenna. The 
suit, filed in Los Angeles, under the 
Couple’s real names—Katherine Gibbs 
Mielziner and Leo Mielziner—charged 
that Mr. McKenna continually “nagged 
and harassed” his wife. They were 
married Jan. 17, 1931. 

Sick List: Elizabeth Donner Roose- 
velt, former daughter-in-law of the 
President (fall from a horse): “not 
at all serious.” 

Evangeline Booth, commander-in- 
chief of the Salvation Army (wrenched 
shoulder): had to postpone a proposed 
world tour. 

Gen. John J. Pershing, wartime com- 
mander of the American troops (slight 
cold): in Walter Reed Hospital for 
physical examination. 

Ali Khan, son of the Aga Khan (in- 
jured in fall from horse): recuperating 
at Lausanne. 

Gov. Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
(shingles): taking treatments in a New 
York sanitarium. 








Two glorious weeks on a famous 
President Liner via Havana and 
the Panama Canali en route to 


CALIFORNIA 
cost onty | 6 7 First Class 


ROUND AMERICA ROUNDTRIP $255 


Two sunny weeks on a regular Round 
the World or Trans-Pacific President 
Liner from New York. Carefree days of 
play on ample decks and in an outdoor 
swimming pool . . . Two weeks you will 
remember happily forever... Then 
California—winter’s own summerland. 


If you would like to go West this way and 
return by train, fares are from $255 First 
Class, $210 Tourist—including your rail- 
road ticket to New York, and home again 
from California. Sail any week from 
New York. (Fortnightly from California, 
if you'd prefer to go out by rail, return 
East by sea to New York.) 


ORIENT + ROUND THE WORLD 


A sailing every single week. Go as you 
please. Stopover as you choose. Continue 
on the next or a later President Liner. 
Roundtrip fares for Orient summer vaca- 
tions are very low . .. And you may go 
Round the World for as little as $654, 
First Class. Get all details from your own 
travel agent, or see or write 


DOLLAR 


St., Chicago. 311 California St., San Francisco 
—and other principal cities. 
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FUN 


Our new catalog is stuffed song plain and sophisti- 
eated fun. If you want to “‘put over’ a party, this 
catalog will help with all Prinds of tricks—mis- 
chief—party favors—things you won’t see in stores— 
some provoking—some nice—some naughty—but all 
highly amusing (a few row enough to appeal to 
nice refined people). If you have a sense of humor 
send for our FREE catalog. Lotsa fun to read it— 
even if you don’t buy a thing! 


HOME GADGETS, Dept. |6! 
200 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Originators of the famous 
LITTLE BAD DOG, SCOTTY, ($1.50) 
that has the whole country laughing 
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. because every day is an outdoor day in 


Phoenix and the surrounding towns of Mesa, 
Tempe, Chandler, Wickenburg, Glendale and 
typical June 


days in January, perfect for vacationing, that is 


Buckeye. Warm, dry and sunny, 
what you'll find every day, all winter long, in this 
garden-spot of America. : 

Leave the cold and bleak, 
old-fashioned winters! Come 





sunshine where the rigors of 
——— winter are unknown! Here 
you will thoroughly enjoy every 
hour of every day —along the 
“Sunshine Trail”! 


Reduced winter fares now effective on the 
Rock Island-Southern Pacific, and Santa Fe Lines. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





NEWSPRINT: Paper Makers Say 
Industry Nearly in Collapse 


Labor and paper costs are the two 
major items of newspaper expense. The 
New York Daily News, which has the 
largest circulation in the United States 
(more than 1,450,000 daily, 2,100,000 
Sundays), uses $4,400,000 worth of pa- 
per a year. A fat Sunday paper selling 
for a ‘nickel. has just about five cents’ 
worth of paper in it. 

It was in the hope of lifting these 
items still higher that newsprint (pa- 
per) makers, whose great rambling 
mills dot New England, New York, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and the Northwest, 
marched into Washington last week. 
Their code, signed last November, they 
felt, should be amended to allow them 
a base price of $41 a ton for their 
paper. 

At present, with their industry sunk 
“to almost obscene degradation in the 
ritual of competition,” one may go into 
the open market and pick up the great 
rolls that feed the nation’s presses at 
anywhere from $32 to $40 a ton. And 
this despite the fact that a compre- 
hensive survey showed that this same 
paper cost $43.28 a ton to make dur- 
ing the first six months of last year. 

The figure was arrived at by analy- 
sis of the costs on 427,299 tons, or about 
a quarter of the paper used by United 
States presses annually. Furthermore, 
the figure took no account of interest 
on indebtedness or return on capital in- 
vestment. Costs have risen about $5 
a ton since the survey was completed. 

Knowing full well that the $300,000,- 
000 United States newsprint industry 
could not survive these conditions, Ed- 
gar Rickard, chairman of the News- 
print Code Authority, pleaded: “We ask 
to be saved from financial suicide... 
from trampling each other to death in 
a panic.” 

Publishers more interested in low 
prices than salvaging a foundering in- 
dustry were on their feet immediately. 
Elisha Hanson, counsel for the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, 
led the opposition. Any such price fix- 
ing, he contended, was contrary to the 
Anti-Trust Laws. He held that the 
whole ugly business was an effort to 
set up “a monopoly ... and to obtain 
for the monopoly absolute power over 
price.” Were the paper makers granted 
their requests, the courts, he felt, 
would knock the NRA decision galley- 
west. 

Charges were also tossed about that 
United States mills are obsolete, high 
cost mills working under a staggering 
burden of capital structure. This was 
vehemently denied by Mr. Rickard. He 
said mills accounting for 59% of Cana- 
da’s production are bankrupt, while 
only 39% of the American industry has 
toppled. On the cost-per-ton basis last 
year, it was found Canadian mills’ pa- 
per ran 25 cents a ton above that of 
United States mills. 

The world newsprint industry has 
taken a frightful beating during the de- 
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pression years. Since 1920, the year of 
the great paper shortage, when William 
Randolph Hearst chartered baggage 
cars on the crack 20th Century Limiteq 
to rush paper from New York to Chi- 
cago on which to print his Herald and 
Examiner, prices have steadily de- 
clined. Their downward slide from $120 
a ton was followed after 1926 by a 
steady fall in United States production. 
Last year the total production was 
946,000 tons. In the same period near- 
ly 2,000,000 tons were imported from 
mills in the thick Canadian spruce for- 
ests. 


GIN BROADCAST: Dry States 
Warned to Tune Out Wet Tall: 


The Federal Radio Commission last 
week let loose a veiled threat. “Al- 
though the Eighteenth Amendment has 
been repealed,” its announcement read, 
“millions of (radio) listeners do not 
use intoxicating liquors and many 
children . . . are part of the listening 
public. The commission asks broad- 
casters to bear this in mind. 

“The commission will designate for 
hearing the renewal applications of all 
stations unmindful of the foregoing 
and they will be required to make a 
showing that their continued opera- 
tions will serve public interest .. .” 

Chicago and other Midwest stations, 
which had been broadcasting liquor ad- 
vertising for weeks, wondered just 
what was meant. But on the same day 
that the announcement was made, a 
clear-cut test was presented when the 
station announcer at WOR, Newark, 
N. J., made one of the oddest announce- 
ments ever heard by a radio audience. 

“Those listening in from dry States,” 
he said, “may now tune out this sta- 
tion, for the next program is not in- 
tended to offer alcoholic beverages for 
sale ...in any State ... wherein sale 
is unlawful...” 

Those who failed to follow his injunc- 
tion, heard three male voices go into 
“Sweet Adeline;” heard “plugs” for 
Mount Rose gin. Evidently children and 
non-drinking listeners felt no damage 
had been done them for next day WOR 
received no complaints. 


* 
GROUNDHOG DAY: Newspaper 
Spurns the Sluggish Rodent 


City editors groan each Candlemas 
Day. They complain, not because it 
is the day on which the Catholic Church 
consecrates a year’s supply of candles 
or because it celebrates the day on 
which the Virgin presented Jesus at the 
Temple, but because on Feb. 2 they 
feel obliged to run Groundhog Day 
stories. 

An exception was Lee Wood, city 
editor of The New York World Tele- 
gram. He appointed one of his ace 
reporters, A. J. Liebling, as ‘1934 
Groundhog Day Editor.” Liebling im- 
mediately organized the “Amalgamated 
Union of Saps Who Have Had to Write 
Groundhog Day Stories.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Groundhog and Boy Scouts: One 
Reporter Proposed Extermination 





In his official capacity as head of 
the organization, Liebling bemoaned 
the annual excursion of Boy Scouts to 
the Bronx Zoo to observe the most 
sluggish of all rodents. As a remedy he 
saw “two courses of action open... 
to exterminate the groundhogs or. . 
the Boy Scouts.” Since both were 
protected by law, he decided to ex- 
terminate the story, feeling that “no 
one needs a groundhog to tell him that 
this is a hard Winter.” 


PUBLICATIONS: Critics Force 
Pulitzer Out of Code Office 


General Johnson’s appointment of 
Ralph Pulitzer, son of the late pub- 
lisher of the late New York World, as 
Deputy Administrator for the non-ex- 
istent newspaper code was not a suc- 
cess. The New York Newspaper Guild 
objected because Pulitzer had shut 
down his World throwing hundreds of 
men out of work; others because he 
was still with The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 

Last week, as more and more pro- 
tests came from other guilds and from 
the International Typographical Union, 
Pulitzer stepped out of the job he had 
held for a fortnight. His announce- 
ment: “I have resigned . . . because 
I feel the opposition to my appoint- 
ment . . . would cast doubt on my 
impartiality .. .” 

Shocked: When Frank Hawks, who 
has yanked planes through all manner 
of intricate maneuvers and has streaked 
through the air to establish dozens of 
inter-city speed records, picked up the 
May 10, 1930, New Yorker, he suffered 
“severe shocks to his nervous system.” 
For in it he saw himself caricatured in 
& shoe advertisement for the smart 
Saks Fifth Avenue department store. 

When he marched into court last 
week at White Plains, N. Y., he told 
the jury the “shock” had done him 
$100,000 damage—the sum he hoped to 
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collect from the store for unauthorized 
use of his name. 

Saks maintained it had jettisoned 
regular advertising copy and substi- 
tuted the Hawks ad merely to help 
along with the publicity for ‘Aviation 
Week.” In fact, the store claimed that 
it had been furnished with a photo- 
graph, from which the caricature was 
made, by Aviation Week publicity men. 

The jury felt no damage had been 
done. 
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SPELLING: “Idiots” Told Gheau- 
phtheightteough Means Potato 


“Many of my intelligent listeners 
are, etymologically speaking, idiots,” 
Dr. DeWitt C. Croissant told a Wash- 
ington audience last week. Then the 
doctor, who heads the English depart- 
ment at George Washington University, 
explained: ‘Originally the word meant 
a private person, one not holding public 
office.” 

He was discussing “Our Silly Spell- 
ing,” telling how it got that way, urg- 
ing its reform, and answering the ob- 
jections of persons who dislike simpli- 
fied spelling. 

“In the beginning,” he said, “spelling 
was phonetic.” At present words have 
degenerated into arbitrary symbols like 
Chinese ideographs. William the Con- 
queror’s Norman scribes and Caxton’s 
Dutch printers are to blame. The Nor- 
mans made English words look like 
their native French. For example, they 
turned “tung” into “tongue”. The 
Dutch brought over a load of mischief 
in the form of the “ough” spellings. 
“Dr. Samuel Johnson’s dictionary ... 
embalmed this hodge-podge.” 

Objectors to spelling reform “use the 
esthetic argument and claim that in 
‘beauty’ the e-a-u gives charm and dig- 
nity.” Duty, which should be equally 
charming and dignified, Dr. Croissant 
said, should then be spelled “deauty.” 
“*Hav’ and ‘liv,’ they say, are like a 
dog without a tail. Why, then, do they 
not spell ‘dog,’ as it once was spelled, 
‘dogge,’ for it’s much more appropriate 
to have a tail on a dog, than on ‘have’ 
and ‘live’.” 

Those who just don’t like it have “the 
only logical objection” to simplified 
spelling. ‘Reason,’ added Dr. Crois- 
sant, “dictates that what we write or 
print should represent ... what we 
hear or speak. Economy requires us 
to reject useless letters.” 

To those who would not believe that 
our spellings were silly, Dr. Croissant 
gave a horrible example. Potato, if 
spelled as other sounds in English are 
spelled, might easily be “gheaupht- 
heightteough.” 

“Gh as in hiccough 

“eau as in beau 

“phth as in phthisis 

“eigh as in weigh 

“tte as in cigarette 

“and ough as in though 

“Gheauphtheightteough, potato. It’s 
absurd, isn’t it?” 


























39° SALE 


YEAR’S BIGGEST BARGAIN! 


Now, every day is bargain day on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio! From Monday 
through Sunday, thanks to The Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, you can buy a 
“plus-dollar” value in transportation for 
only 59.06 cents. For though the gold 
content of the dollar has been cut, 
Chesapeake and Ohio has not reduced 
the amount of extra service by a single 
Troy ounce! Think of it! Your cut 
dollar still buys 100 cents worth of 
transportation and more on The Finest 
Fleet of Genuinely Air-Conditioned 
Trains in the World. That means— 
clean, fresh, springtime air, truly com- 
fortable transportation and courteous, 
exemplary service. A ticket on Chesa- 
— and Ohio is more than ever the 
iggest bargain of the year. 


The Finest Fleet of Trains 
in the World 


THE 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


THE 


SPORTSMAN 
THE F. F. Vv. 


All Genuinely Air-Conditioned 
Serving 
Washington- Philadelphia- NewYork 
Cincinnati - Lexington - Louisville 
Chicago- Detroit - Toledo- Cleveland 
St. Louis - Indianapolis - Columbus 
Richmond - Norfolk . Newport News 
White Sulphur Springs - Hot Springs 


The ticket agent of any railroad can 
route you on the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Insist upon it! 


CHESAPEAKE 
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LEARN LANGUAGES 
THE NEW EASY WAY 


By Linguaphone 

































THE new Linguaphone Method makes 
learning a language a delightful relaxation 
and pleasure. In three months, in the com- 
fort of your own home, you can learn to 
speak any of the languages listed below with 
perfect native accent. 


Famous Men Use It 


Famous men and women in all walks of 
life have used Linguaphone to learn another 
language including, H. G. Wells, Sinclair 
Lewis, Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, Emil Ludwig, 
Will Rogers and Maurice Maeterlinck. 


You too can join the growing honor roll of 
Linguaphone students. Listen to the voices of 
the world’s native language masters brought to 
you by Linguaphone. You will be amazed how 

uickly you will find yourself speaking with 
them, with perfect accent and diction. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Visit our audition studios for a free demonstra- 
tion of this remarkable new method. If that is 
not convenient, send for our free book which tells 
you all about the secret of Linguaphone and the 
leading educators and universities which have 
enthusiastically acclaimed it. 


Linguaphone Conversational Courses: 


Inwriting for FREE BOOK indicate the language of your choice 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


31 Rockefeller Center, New York 
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FRENCH ITALIAN SPANISH 
GERMAN RUSSIAN POLISH 
SWEDISH DUTCH 'RISH 
AFRIKAANS ENGLISH CHINESE | 
LATIN GREEK PERSIAN 
JAPANESE ESPERANTO BENGALI 
























































Hotel 


PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 


Located in quiet and charm- 
ing Gramercy Park, conve- 
nient to all destinations, 
this delightful Hotel offers 
unusual environment, at- 
tractive rooms and excellent 
cuisine at moderate prices. 


ROOF TERRACES * SOLARIUMS 


$2ADAY $10A WEEK 


e 
Arthur H. Etzold, Manager 
e 


IN GRAMERCY PARK 
New York 
Cor. Irving Place at 20th Street 
GRamercy 5-6000 


RELIANCE MANAGEMENT 
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ART: Boxes Contain Unknown 
Treasure, Left to Baltimore 


In the basement of a huge Italian 
Renaissance building in Baltimore more 
than 240 treasure chests have remained 
untouched for years. They are part of 
the art collection of the late Henry 
Walters, who bequeathed them together 
with his gallery to the city. 

The gallery was opened to the public 
last week for the first time since Mr. 
Walters’s death in 1931. It is just as 
he left it, except that the original manu- 
script of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
recently bought at auction in New York 
by the gallery for $24,000, has been 
hung against red velvet curtains in a 
room especially prepared for it. 

Connoisseurs are speculating now on 
the contents of the unopened crates. 
The gallery itself is crowded with paint- 
ings, jades, sculpture, illuminated manu- 
scripts, priceless cuneiform tablets, 
and a wide range of primitive art. There 
is an exciting possibility that “lost” 
treasures may come to light when the 
boxes are opened. No one knows ex- 
actly what to expect. At one time 
“Cardinal Bibieana Presenting His 
Niece to Raphael,” a painting by Ingres, 
was thought to have been lost. There 
was so much speculation about it that 
the elder Mr. Walters finally announced 
that he had it safely stored. 

William Walters and his son were 
shy of publicity during their collecting 
days. The father, a director of the At- 
lantic Coast Line, started the present 
gallery in 1850. On frequent trips to 
Europe he bought old masterpieces and 
commissioned living artists to paint for 
him. Only the conventionally beautiful 
was called “art” by the father and son. 
A whole raft of modern painters, in- 
cluding Pissarro, Gauguin, and Van 
Gogh, were apparently thought lacking. 

An advisory board has been created 
by the executors of Mr. Walters’s estate 
to direct the work of cataloguing the 
huge collection, and to select a future 
curator for the museum. One expert 
believes that the gallery will be found 
to rank above all other private art col- 
lections in this country or Europe. An- 
other gave 25 years as a conservative 
estimate of the length of time that will 
be required to put it in order. 

The present arrangement of the gal- 
lery will accommodate only 600 persons 
at a time. Visitors are clocked at the 
entrance. When the limit has been 
reached, armed guards close the doors. 
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MUSIC: “Merry Mount’ Based 
On Colonial Lack of Harmony 


The premiere of the opera “Merry 
Mount” is to be put on the boards this 
Saturday in New York by the Metro- 
politan Opera Co., and it will be broad- 
cast in full by the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. It is a grand opera depicting 
life in Colonial America. 

The libretto is the work of Richard 
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L. Stokes, former music critic of the 
old New York Evening World. It is 
inspired by Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
story, “The Maypole of Merry Mount.” 
The music is by Howard Hanson, di- 
rector of the Eastman School of Music 
in Rochester, N. Y. 

Merry Mount, or Mare Mount, was 
near the present Quincy, Mass. It 
burst into notoriety after 1625 when 
tales of license and ribaldry reached 
puritan ears. The “lord of misrule” 
and “prince of roysterers” who created 
the scandal was Thomas Morton, a Roy- 
alist attorney banished from Plymouth 
by Capt. Myles Standish. He was a 
wit, a versifyer, and the leader of a 
band who committed the outrage of 
hunting on the Sabbath. They raised 
a Saturnalian May pole. They danced 
and caroused. They corrupted the In- 
dians and became a menace to the peace 
of the struggling Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. 

The names of the characters in 
“Merry Mount,” with the exception of 
Thomas Morton, have been compounded 
by Mr. Stokes from authentic docu- 
ments of the time. 

Wrestling Bradford is torn between 
a cruel religion and a “sinful” love. 
Indians, whipping posts, suppression, 
and a passionate absorption with the 
devil and a jealous God, are the ingredi- 
ents of an opera laid in that period of 
American history when a “flapper” was 
a stout deerhide whip used for corporal 
punishment. 

The language of “Merry Mount” is 
the English of the Elizabethan period, 
decorated with poetic utterances from 
the Old Testament of the King James 
Bible. 

The music, according to Dr. Hanson, 
‘is neither modern nor unmodern.” 
Words and phrases have been “welded 
to the notes.” The songs of the cava- 
liers are in the style of old English bal- 
lads and folk dances, while the music 
of the demons is “plunged into the most 
sulphurous cacophonies of Tartarean 
jazz!” According to the librettist 
“hearers of ‘Merry Mount’ may at least 
be sure of encountering a score which 
is flooded with song.” 

“Merry Mount” was accepted for the 
Metropolitan by Gatti-Casazza before 
Dr. Hanson had begun to compose it. 
It was finished a year ago, but its pro- 
duction was postponed because of fi- 
nancial difficulties. 





MUSIC NOTES: Chicago Opera Has 
Comparatively Small Season Deficit 


The five-week season of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Co., during which seven- 
teen operas were presented, ended last 
week with a gala performance. Given 
under the auspices of Dr. Giuseppe Cas- 
truccio, the royal Italian consul-gen- 
eral, the final program included the pro- 
logue to “Pagliacci,” one act of “Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” two acts of “Aida,” 
and a scene of “La Gioconda.” Rosa 
Raisa, who sang Aida, was decorated 
with the medal of the Italian Order of 
Knighthood by Dr. Castruccio. With a 
few words by the Mayor of Chicago the 
season closed. 

A few days later the president, 
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George Woodruff, issued a financial 
statement. The final week alone showed 
a profit. But the total loss for the sea- 
gon, in spite of a cut of 50 per cent in 
the price of seats, was only $33,340, a 
small deficit in comparison to that of 


other years. 
Birthdays: While reporters drank 
cocktails and ate cheese sandwiches, 
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SCREEN: Anna Sten Bows in a 


Hollywood-Revamped “Nana” 


Samuel Goldwyn is a man of faith 
who stints neither time nor money to 


prove it. 
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About two years ago he saw an 
obscure Ukrainian actress called Anna 
Sten in “The Tempest,” a German 
talkie. Her luscious beauty and vi- 
brant personality thrilled him. Imme- 
diately his crack publicity man, Lynn 
Farnol, was dispatched to Germany 
with orders to sign her up for United 
Artists. 

On her arrival in America it was 
found that Anna’s English was sketchy. 
No matter. 
cution teachers took a year polishing 
it. Meanwhile her lavish pay checks 
were delivered regularly. 

A vehicle had to be found for the 
star in the making and “Nana,” the 
Emile Zola novel, was suggested. A 
script was prepared, a cast chosen, 
and finally Miss Sten was adjudged 
ready to be “shot.” 

Actual production began under the 


their host, Dr. Walter Damrosch, sub- 


All for Only 


For Self Improvement 
and Advancement 


Amazing but true! — only 5 cents 
cach for these brand new, vandsome, au- 
thoritative, 48-page New Era Library 
books! 20 pocket-sized volumes—20 com 
plete subjects—covering simply and con- 
cisely the subjects of greatest impor- 
o- to Ke .-- social gustese~ 
° a or only .00, plus postage. No 
The most expensive elo- | other payments. Here's your 
chance to the cultural and 
practical value of a High School 
education quickly, — in 
spare time, at a price never before 
possible! These are New Era 
Library books—every one newly 
written and conyrighted—newly 
printed and bound—no out of date 
text or shopworn books but brand 
new in every way. Prepared by 

| experienced College and High 
School Instructors to equip you 
better for personal success in any 
activity of life. 



















Here is an expertly planned, 
completely organized, specially 
prepared Home Study Course: 
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direction -of George Fitzmaurice. For « seasiieid 
three weeks they all worked, at a cost 2. Chemistry Self-Taught 
ms §6= of thousands of dollars a day, but Mr. : Biology for Beginners “‘ 
s s “e ” Algebra 2 as 
Walter Damrosch, Toasted by Report- Goldwyn was dissatisfied. Nana 6. land Coomety Made Easy ; 
s on His Seventy-Second Birthda would have to be begun again. Ha for Gemmeoay 
’ y So a new script was written; prac- 9. Ptysioiogy Simplited 


mitted to an informal interview on his 
seventy-second birthday last week in 
New York. Some of his pronunciamen- 
tos: “In Europe ... music is for the 
masses. Musical appreciation goes from 
the bottom to the top. Here it is the 
other way around ... Appreciation is 
supposed to trickle down to the masses 
and form its taste. That should be 
changed. 

“Jazz appeals to the nerves but never 
to the head nor the heart ... As for the 
crooner, he should be boiled in oil! A 
crooner is a man who thinks he sings 
... He sounds like a love-sick cat on a 
back fence.” Dr. Damrosch thinks that 
only 1 per cent of the population of 
large American cities is musical. 

The same week, the director of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. celebrated his 
birthday. Giulio Gatti-Casazza was 65 
years old. “Here in New York,” he said, 
“we have heard in the last half cen- 
tury the greatest singers, the greatest 
conductors, the finest operas. These 
things have their effect. They form and 
develop the public taste.” 

Russian Opera: The Art of Musical 
Russia, Inc. opened its first New York 
season last Thursday, with Moussorg- 
sky’s opera “Boris Godunoff.” 

The present, newly organized com- 
pany is an offshoot of a cooperative 
Russian group formed two years ago. 
Directed by Eugene Plotnikoff, the per- 
manent cast includes among others, 
Max Panteleieff, whose Boris has been 
acclaimed before, Ivan Velikanoff, Na- 
dine Fedora, Devora Nadworney, born 
in New Jersey, and two young Ameri- 
cans, Marguerite Hawkins, and Edwina 
Eustis of Philadelphia. 


tically everyone was fired, and Dorothy 





BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 


“3.7. C.F. 
Feb. 10. N. Y. Phil- 


harmonic Children’s 
Concert. COLUMBIA 


President Roosevelt 
to Boy Scouts. CO- 


LUMBIA .cccccccce 12.00 11.00 10.00 9.00 
Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull. co- 


LUMBIA 
“Merry Mount,” Met- 
ropolitan Opera (See 
Music). NBC— 


WEAF, WJZ ...... 1.55 12.55 11.55 10.5 


Paris Opera Co- 
mique, ““Manon.”” CO- 
LUMBIA 
Boston 
Orchestra. 
WEAF 
Feb. 11. Sir Evelyn 
Wrench from Lon- 
don. COLUMBIA... 
N. Y. Philharmonic. 
COLUMBIA 


Lotte Lehman. NBC 


Symphony 
NBC— 


—$ WIZ .nccccccscce 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 
Roy Chapman An- 
drews. COLUMBIA 8.30 7.30 6.30 5.30 
Feb, 12. Kroll String 
Sextet. NBC—W4JZ. 4.15 3.15 2.15 1.15 
Feb. 13. Rochester 
Civic Orchestra. NBC 
LS. Vow@avertvdvesis 3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 
Dr. John Dewey. 
NBC—W4JZ ........ 5.15 4.15 3.15 2.15 


Feb. 16. Music Ap- 
preciation Hour. 
NBC—WEAF, WJZ. 
Maude Adams. NBC 
—WEAF 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 


and Pacific Standard Time. 


M.T. P.T. 


11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 


yt ag 1.30 12.30 11.30 10.30 


eeeeeeceve 345 245 1.45 12.45 


11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 


8.30 7.30 6.30 











13. A Short History of the United 
States 

14. Civics and Government Ex- 
plained 


15. Good English Self-Taught 
16. An Outline of English Literature 


An important feature of 
the plan is directed study. 
A free 32-page reading 
guide gives you the benefit 
of expert, authoritative di- 
rection throughout the 
course. Tells you what, 
when, and how to study. 


Each for 
These Books 
of Expert 
instruction 


How Can We Do It? 


First, one of the largest and 
best equipped plants in the 
whole world. Second, twenty- 
five years of book-making ex- 
perience. Third, we are mak- 
ing these books in enormous 
quantities. Fourth, we sell di- 
rect from printer to you. Min- 
imum order 20 Books—$1.00 
plus postage. See coupon. 

No series of books of this 
quality has ever before been 


sold at so low a price. Smart, lume 
art-paper binding. Square 20 Vo * s 
backs carrying the title for like this 

easy selection from your book- 

shelf. Titles and decoration 960 Pages of Text 
on front. Size 5%x3% inches. 300,000 Words 


Money-Back Guarantee | “ony °L° 
Mail This Coupon 
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The New Era Library, Inc., 
Dept. S-1,R , Wis i 


me the New Era Library books comprising your 20-volume 

ome iy rse, also Study Guide self-testing examina- 

tions. I inclose $1.60 for the 8 20c. for postage ($1.20 

in all) which is payment in full ithin five days | may return 
the books and you will refund my money. 
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Now comes a new kind of den- 
tifrice which dissolves and 
removes ugly discolorations. 


* 


Leading dental authorities now tell us that, 
by far, the greatest percentage of all tooth 
discoloration may be traced directly to 
smoking. Tobacco does no actual harm to 
your teeth, but it does stain the delicate 
enamel. Before you know it a dingy “Smoke 
Screen” develops which is immune to the 
effects of ordinary cleansing agents. 


But there is one tooth paste, designed es- 
pecially to lift the Smoke Screen from your 
teeth. Bost Tooth Paste, the secret formula 
of Dr. Wm. Dale Bost, contains a bland 
and harmless oil which dissolves the stub- 
born stains in quick time and, when used 
regularly, prevents their return. 


Bost Tooth Paste is totally free from acid, 
bleach, grit or other harsh abrasives. It 
sweetens the breath, refreshes the mouth and 
leaves your teeth white and gleaming. Thou- 
sands of men and women — yes, and chil- 
dren, too — will use no other dentifrice. 


Begin the use of Bost Tooth Paste today 
and see your dentist twice a year. At leading 
drug counters, everywhere. Or in liberal trial 
tubes at your nearest chain store. If your 
dealer is out of stock, mail the coupon below. 


BOST 


SPECIAL TRIAL TUBE— FREE 
BOST, Inc., Dept. G-11, 9 East 40 Street, New York City 
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Arzner was given the directing job. 
The present tale of a Parisian prosti- 
tute in 1870 is hot Hollywood hokum. 

The thrilling Miss Sten is first shown 
weeping at her mother’s grave. She 
vows that she will not be weak and 
poor as her mother was, but strong and 
rich. Street walking, in company with 
Mimi and Satin (brilliantly played by 
Muriel Kirkland and Mae Clarke) 
seems the easiest way. At the Cafe of 
the Seven Trout, when a drunken of- 
ficer is forcing his attentions on her in 
front of a fountain, she pushes him in. 

Richard Bennett, richly histrionic as 
Greiner, a theatrical producer, is in- 
trigued by her spirit. He tells her he 
will make her famous. Soon she opens 
in a revue, sings a catchy song called 
“That’s Love,” and is the toast of 
Paris over night. 

Nana falls in love at first sight with 
dashing young Lt. George Muffat 
(Phillips Holmes) whose austere elder 
brother Andre (Lionel Atwill) feels 
that the family name will be smirched 
by the association. Of course Andre 
himself falls victim to the spell of 
Nana’s charms. 

Faced with the rival brothers, and 
feeling she is unworthy of either, she 
shoots herself. A bathetic fade-out 
shows George supporting her with his 
left arm, while his right hand clasps 
Andre’s in fraternal forgiveness. 

“Nana” is handsomely staged and 
contains few anachronisms, but crude- 





CURRENT MOTION PICT URES 





DER TRAEUMENDE MUND (DREAMING 
LIPS) (UFA). Filming of Henri Bern- 
stein’s “‘Melo’”’ adjudged the best German 
picture of 1932. Incredibly brilliant acting 
by Elizabeth Bergner, who opens next 
week in United Artists’ “Catherine the 
Great.”” English subtitles. 


ALL OF ME (Paramount). “Chrysalis,” a 
weak Broadway play about Park Avenue 
and gangsters, made into an even weaker 
movie. Miriam Hopkins, Fredric March, 
and George Raft fail to insert the needed 
vitality. 

DEVIL TIGER (Fox). Wild animal film taken 
mainly in Malay jungles. Exciting fights 
between the beasts are the feature. 

LES DEUX ORPHELINES (The Two Orphans) 
(Fourneur). Screen debut” of Yvette Guil- 
bert, famous diseuse. English subtitles. 














ly introduced situations and stilted dia- 
logue prevent the film from really com- 
ing to life. 

Intensive advance ballyhoo led audi- 
ences to expect much of the young star, 
born in Kiev in 1910. Her predicament 
is like that of Katharine Hepburn when 
she recently appeared on the New 
York stage in “The Lake.” Both young 
ladies were surrounded by casts of 
such proficiency as to make their in- 
experience apparent in contrast. 

There the resemblance ceases. Sheila 
Barrett, the cruelly witty imperson- 
ator said of Miss Hepburn: “Just 
another example of Hollywood mistak- 
ing anemia for passion,”’—a jibe that 
could not be applied to vital exotic 
Anna Sten. 

“Poe Got Your Number: The love 
life of telephone operators and repair 
men is depicted in entertaining fashion 
in this) Warner Brothers comedy. 





Feb. 10, 1934. 




















Anna Sten, out of the Ukraine and 
Into the Film Version of “Nana” 


Pat O’Brien plays a genial but re- 
sourceful lineman who is wrongly sup- 
posed by his employers to be as dumb 
as he looks. In the course of his 
duties he meets the comely Joan Blon- 


dell at the switchboard of a corporation: 


which deals in securities. Love ensues. 

Excitement is furnished by a gang 
of thieves who steal some bonds and 
make it look as though Miss Blondell 
were implicated. By means of wire tap- 
ping, O’Brien foils the gang and wins 
his girl. 

The comic relief is in the capable 
hands of Eugene Palette and Allen 
Jenkins, and the scenes of the actual 
operations of a telephone exchange are 
interesting. 

“I’ve Got Your Number” has got a 
number of things to recommend it. 

“You Can’t Buy Everything:” Elderly 
May Robson, sharp-tongued and 
scratchy-voiced, has been cast by MGM 
in a role resembling the one which Hetty 
Green, parsimonius female financier, 
occupied in real life. Lewis Stone and 
Jean Parker give Miss Robson good 
support, but the film would have been 
more convincing if the eccentricities 
of the leading character had not been 
stressed to the breaking point of cre- 
dulity. 


STAGE: “The Wind and the Rain” 
A Leisurely, Student Comedy 


The Ritz Theatre in New York now 
houses the latest importation of a Lon- 
don success, Dr. Merton Hodge’s “The 
Wind and the Rain.” It is a leisurely 
comedy of medical-student life in Edin- 
burgh, richly endowed with humor, sym- 
pathy, and good acting. 

The story is slight: A young medical 
student, who has a fondly managing 
mother and an eligible fiancee back 
home, meets a sculptress. The action 
covers five years. During that time he 
worries about his exams, his mother 
dies, the sculptress becomes his mis- 
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VANDAMM 
Rose Hobart, Cast as Sculptress in Brit- 
ish Play, “The Wind and the Rain” 


tress, and he breaks with the fiancee. 
Long after the idea has occurred to the 
audience, he and the sculptress decide 
they must marry. 

But such a bare summary can give 
no idea of the fascination of the play. 
Dr. Hodge knows his student types and 
is full of compassion for them and their 
problems. 

Frank Lawton, an Englishman seen 
here only in the film “Cavalcade,” fully 
lives up to his excellent London stage 
reputation. He plays the lead with in- 
sight and charm. Rose Hobart is, if 
anything, too attractive as the sculp- 
tress. It is hard to believe that it would 
take anyone five years to want to marry 
her. But her acting is just right; it is 
not her fault that she is so lovely to 
look at. 

In character roles Mildred Natwick 
and Alexander Archdale get laugh after 
laugh. “The Wind and the Rain’”’ is for 
those who prefer true comedy to blatant 
melodrama or raucous farce. 

“The Joyous Season:” Philip Barry, 
the society dramatist, has always been 
something of a preacher. Usually he has 
harangued in favor of marital infidelity, 
spicing his sermons with graceful wit. 
In his new play, now at the Belasco 
Theatre in New York, he argues for a 
return to faith in the Catholic Church. 
Unfortunately, this time, he has left out 
the seasoning. 

The story deals with a Mother Su- 

perior who visits her Boston relatives 
over Christmas. She finds that loss of 
faith and too much concern for social 
triumphs is making the Back Bay Irish 
tribe an unhappy lot. 
_ Lillian Gish, as the nun, delivers what 
is virtually a monologue in a monotone, 
and eventually straightens out the af- 
fairs of her brothers and sisters. Ex- 
cept for the Mother Superior, the char- 
acters are merely sketched in. Dramat- 
lc action is at a minimum. 

“The Joyous Season” was written for 
Maude Adams—subject to her approval 
of the completed manuscript. She pre- 
ferred a radio contract. 
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IRISH REVOLT: Eyewitness’s 
Tale of Fights and Intrigues 


SHAKE HANDS WITH THE DEVIL. By 
Rearden Conner. 304 pages, 73,000 words. 
Morrow, New York. $2.50. 


“Don’t you see, we have no use for 
the balanced intellect here! The fanatic 
is always welcome, because he sets fire 
to every man’s soul!” Thus speaks a 
rebel in this rip-roaring tale of the 
Irish Revolt of 1922. 

It is a novel of the I. R. A.—which is 
not a new Rooseveltian agency, but the 
Irish Republican Army. Kerry Sutton, 
the hero, was studying medicine in 
Dublin when the wave of revolution 
caught him. The “Black and Tan” con- 
stables mistook him for an outlaw dur- 
ing a street fight, and he was rescued 
by members of the I. R. A., which he 
was compelled to join. 

He had tall adventures, playing a part 
in five separate assassinations and three 
raids. He loved three women, one of 
them a motherly, generous harlot, an- 
other a debutante with blue-black hair 
and a title. The latter was captured by 
the rebels and held as a hostage. The 
book closes with one last great fight 
which finishes off all the principal mem- 
bers of the cast. 

Mr. Conner writes with a vengeance. 
He grew up in Cork during the height 
of the disorders. When he was 15, his 
father, an ex-secret service man, was 
killed by the I. R. A. He states that he, 
himself, heard a Jesuit preach “that it 
was not murder to shoot a Black and 
Tan.” 

His book is much more than an ex- 
citing thriller. Full of masterly fights 
and conspiracies warranted to keep the 
reader on his toes, it also benefits 
through its lusty characters. The men 
show a sense of humor as they repair 
their fine machine-guns; the women 
are glamorous in the face of death, and 
the revolution is made to throb with 
life at the hands of a man who gaw it 
with his own eyes. 





* 
ROMANCE: Death Comes to Two 
Lovers of One Pretty Woman 


THE STATE VERSUS ELINOR NORTON. By 
Mary Roberts Rinehart. 300 pages, 66,000 
words. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $2. 


When a pretty woman shoots her 
lover, she can count on a sympathetic 
court room. This is usually true in 
real life; in a novel, it is a dead cer- 
tainty. 

On page nine of Mrs. Rinehart’s 
book the reader learns that pretty 
Elinor Norton has murdered her man, 
and suspects that her beauty and 
sweetness will persuade the jury that 
the dark deed was justified. Although 
written in a mystery story style, the 
tale is officially called a “romantic 
novel.” 

The story is told by Carroll Warner, 
@ young man who had been in love 
with poor Elinor since childhood. 
After the trial scene, he goes back to 
the beginning. He shows how she was 




































































How it Works: 


Exclusive Lastex 
knit shoulder con- 
struction is guaran- 
teed not to bind, or 
cramp your swing. LIBERTY’S 
unique shoulder insert allows full 
power for your drive! 





Funny no one ever 
thought of it before! 


Fine calfskin or suede leather pro- 
vides warmth, acts as wind-breaker 
and gives years of comfortable 
wear. Sold by leading stores in 
men’s and women’s models, all 
fashionable shades. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, send coupon for 
name and address of one who can. 


H. & L. BLOCK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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badly brought up in Newport, in the 
days when there was a footman behind 
every portiere in that center of fash- 
ion.. -Carrol, who was not among the 
socially elite, did not stand a chance of 
‘winning the lady. In fact, the girl 
was so well bred that she did not 
know what love was, and when her 
ambitious mother told her to marry 
Norton, a worldly fellow “who liked 
his women scented,” she put on per- 
fume and went to the altar. 

But Blair Leighton came into her 
life, and she found out that the busi- 
ness of love could be pretty serious. 


Her husband, of course, was conven-. 


iently blind to Leighton’s amorous ac- 
tivities, and welcomed his rival as 
partner in a Montana ranching ven- 
ture. The trio went there to live. 

Thus the stage is set for a bang-up 
melodrama. The husband is killed in 
what looks like an accident, and Eli- 
nor shoots the lover. It is made clear 
that the villainy of the two possessive 
males forced the lady to take the law 
into her own hands. Needless to say, 
she wins the reader’s approbation by 
a safe margin, and receives a prize in 
the shape of a happy ending. 

Mrs. Rinehart, who has earned as 
much as $50,000 a year writing fiction, 
knows the tricks of her trade. Each 
time the obviousness of the plot be- 
gins to pall, she pulls something star- 
tling out of her hat, such as an in- 
criminating letter, a sudden entry of 
the villain, or an overheard conversa- 
tion. 

“The State versus Elinor Norton” 
should prove popular with highbrows 
and lowbrows alike. 


VETERANS: Pension Problems 
Weighed by Katherine Mayo 


SOLDIERS WHAT NEXT! By Katherine 
Mayo. 474 pages, 119,000 words. Appen- 
dix, Index, Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. $3.50. 


Katherine Mayo, author of “Mother 
India,” which created a world-wide sen- 
sation seven years ago, now exposes 2 
sore spot nearer home. “Soldiers What 
Next!” is an investigation, with quotes 
and figures, of the perennial battle for 
pensions, broken out anew in the pres- 
ent Congress. 

She reviews the history of American 
veterans’ legislation from the time 
when Corporal Tanner, Commissioner 
of Pensions under President Harrison, 
was credited with the resolve to “drive 
a six-mule team through the Treasury.” 
She points scornfully to the convention 
last Fall when the legion listened polite- 
ly to Franklin Roosevelt’s plea for econ- 
omy, and then suggested the govern- 
ment lend money on bonus certificates 
without charging interest. 

Some of the high points of the book: 

Although the constitution of the 
American Legion states that it shall 
be “absolutely non-political,” the le- 
gionnaires have been instructed to “act 
as fearlessly toward (Congressmen) as 
did our brothers who lie in Flanders 
Field.” Last Spring they received 


telegrams from headquarters urging 
them “to put down immediate barrage, 
on all Senators and Congressmen, in- 








UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Katherine Mayo, Who Tells About 
War Veterans’ Drive on the Treasury 


sisting they vote against administration 
bill.” 

In the ten years after the war the 
roll of pensions shrunk in the other Al- 
lied countries, but in the United States 
it showed an increase of 866 per cent. 

It is shown that while the votes of 
healthy veterans are powerful in Wash- 
ington, “the votes of the war disabled 
were too few to repay attention,” and 
that, because “dead men can’t vote,” 
the provision for war widows and or- 
phans is less generous than that made 
in England or Italy. 

Edward A. Hayes, elected Command- 
er of the Legion last Fall, never got 
within 4,000 miles of the battlefront. 
He was actually at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station. 

A Mayor of one Eastern city had a 
good salary and a private income, yet 
he drew $2,800 under the Disabled Emer- 
gency Officers’ Retirement Act because 
he retired from the army on grounds 
of mental disability. 

The author has made a close study 
of pension laws in France, Germany, 
Italy, and England. She concludes that 
only in this country has the pension 
become a political issue. Her book il- 
luminates clearly a complicated and 
touchy question which is before the 
country today. 





LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning The 
Pages of Some New Books 


THE NATIVE’S RETURN. By Louis Adamic. 
365 pages, 109,000 words. Index, Illustra. 
tions. Harpers, New York. $2.75. 


Louis Adamic was imported from 
what is now Yugoslavia when he was 
14. Two years ago, after having es- 
tablished himself as a commentator on 
life in the United States, he went back 
to his native land, expecting to remain 
there only a few weeks. He stayed a 
year, and now publishes a charming 
report of the Yugoslavs. 


A MODERN TRAGEDY. By Phyllis Bentley 
435 pages, 131,000 words. Macmillan, New 
York. $2.50. 


In her latest novel of industrial York- 
shire, Miss Bentley studies the familiar 
three-cornered conflict between the 
small manufacturer, the ruthless and 
risk-taking entrepreneur, and the radi- 
cal workman. Love affairs and a fraud 
make the situation especially danger- 
ous. A slow-moving, impressive tale. 


KARL MARX’ ‘CAPITAL’ IN LITHOGRAPHS 
By Hugo Gellert. 61 pages. Long & Smith 
New York. $3. . 

A short cut to Marx, with pictures. 
The lithographs look like gloomy car- 
toons seen through a fog, but the text, 
condensed to 60 pages, makes the old 
philosopher decidedly more accessible 
than he was in the original three-vol- 
ume work. 


THE VICTORIAN AFTERMATH. By Esme 
Wingfield-Stratford. 372 pages, 82,000 
words. Index. Morrow, New York. $3.50 


This is the author’s third book on 
modern English history. The era be- 
tween Queen Victoria’s circus-parade 
of a funeral and the outbreak of the 
World War is covered. Mr. Wingfield- 
Stratford, cautious historian, says that 
British civilization failed to adapt it- 
self to changing conditions. He writes 
with understanding and insight. 


. . . 
THE UNFORGOTTEN PRISONER. By R. C 
Hutchinson. 564 pages, 170,000 words 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $2.75. 


The story of a German girl who was 
separated from her English lover, but 
bore him a son when she got home. 
After the war, the Englishman’s broth- 
er finds the girl in Germany, and tries 
to help the boy. The scene is laid part- 
ly in England and partly in Germany 
during the time of post-war famine and 
fighting in the streets. A complicated 
and ultra-British romance. 
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MYSTERY MARKET 





OPEN HIGH 


Sir Oiveseseutas 
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STOCK 
INFORMATION 
RECEIVED. By E. 
R. Punshon. 286 
pages, 91,000 
words. Houghton, 
Mifflin, Boston. 


END OF AN - 
CENT MARINER, 
By G. D. H. 

M. Cole. 312 
pages, $0, 000 
words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. 


THE CASE OF 
THE LUCKY ton, promoter of a 
LEGS. By Erle contest of beautiful 
Stanley Gardner. feminine legs, is 
282 pages, 74,000 found killed by a 
words. bread knife. 

New Y 


- terious 
fore he has had 
time to sign it. 


Sechenes is visited 

in his Hampstead 

ae by a —_ 
rglar whom 

kills, supposedly in 

self defense. 


suspects. 


kept lively 


Crooked Mr. Pat- 
prize leg 


Aorrow, Perry Mason. 


The author’s com- 
petent handling of 
the exeiting, mys- 
action of 
the many murder 


The suspense is 
by the 
agility with which 
Blakeway avoids 
meeting friends 
from his shady life. 


The manner in 
which two naive 
winners 
manage to muddic 
the famous logic of 


CLOSE 
A thrilling en- 
counter in an empty 
house reveals a 
tragedy that leads 
to the murderer's ‘ 
confession, +$2 


Low 
The attempt to 
make the murder 
motive seem natural 
instead of the neu- 
ute obsession that 
s. 


NET 
CHANGE 


Blakeway, who is 
an old hand at es- 
eaping, skips, but 


Mystery is practi- 
cally lacking, and 
the reader’s main 
query is how long not too neatly, just 

can the villain ret as the Yard is 

pw ad with what he’s about to arrest him. +$2 
joing. 


The activities of an 
also-ran in the les 
contest are not rea- and gets: t 
sonable or satisfy- derer in a thrilling, 
ing to the reader. decisive showdown. 


Mason does a 
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.... and how deftly Three-Star Hennessy complements those 
moments of which it is a part. The after-dinner liqueur, the tall 
cool glass of brandy-and-soda, the soothing nightcap, the egg 
punch with brandy, the warming hot grog—in each the versatile 
Three-Star Hennessy provides the indispensable note of author- 
ity. One hundred and sixty-nine years of blending artistry go 
into each bottle of Three-Star Hennessy, the most delectable 
product of the vintmer’s art. Acknowledged in every quarter 
of the globe as “the peer of all brandies.” Distilled, matured 
and bottled in the town of Cognac, France, since 1765. 


2: RP & 


Sole Agents for the United States: Schieffelin & Co., New York City 











Importers Since 1794 


Have always on hand a 
bottle of this universally- 
proven revivifier against a 
sudden illness or accident. 


lake 


This odverti t is not int 





"rite today for a copy of “The Art of Mixing,” a booklet 
f authentic recipes for drinks and dishes. Gratis, of course, 








Three -Star Hennessy for sale or delivery 





in any State wherein its use is unlawful, 





This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 





Eddie Woods, Champion Cowboy, says: 


*“To have nerves that can take it, I smoke 
only Camels. I’ve tried them all but Camels 
are my smoke! They have a natural mildness, 
and I like their taste better. Camels do not 
jangle my nerves, even when I smoke one 


after another.”’ 


Fortunate indeed is that modern man 
or woman who does not get nervously 
upset. Raw, jangled nerves seem, all 
too often, to be the order of the day. 

If merves are your problem, we sug- 
gest a check-up now—on your eating, 
sleeping, and smoking. Get a fresh 
slant on your smoking by changing to 


Camels. Much is heard about the 


Camels 


tobaccos used in various cigarettes. 
But this is a fact, as any impartial leaf- 
tobacco expert will tell you: 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos 
than any other popular brand. 


Everywhere you see Camels smoked 
more and more. People do care about 
mildness...about good taste...about 
their nerves. And Camels never get on 


your nerves...never tire your taste. 


Mrs. Phyllis L. Potter, 

Montclair, N. J., says: 
**T don’t doubt but what it takes healthy 
nerves to ride an outlaw horse! But any 
woman who is a home maker will agree 
with me that shopping, cooking, cleaning, 
washing, and tending to all the other 
duties of running a household are enough 
to jangle anybody’s nerves. I know that I 
have to be careful in choosing my ciga- 
rettes. I am a confirmed Camel smoker 
because I can smoke Camels freely with- 
out a hint of jumpy nerves. And they are 
the mildest cigarette I ever smoked!’’ 


Costher lobaccos 


NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES..NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 
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